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W. Somerset Maugham: Theme and Fariations 


WOODBURN O. ROSS* 


Few contemporary authors have been 
praised as highly and condemned as com- 
pletely as has W. Somerset Maugham. A 
recent critic enthusiastically says that 
today he is “perhaps the most creative 
talent in the field of the English novel.” 
Another, while granting Maugham’s 
talent, suggests that sinister influences 
have vitiated his abilities, a suggestion 
with which a great many competent 
readers, I think, would agree. “It 
is indisputable,” he writes, “that Mr. 
Maugham, despite the authorship of 
one novel of almost universal appeal, 
ceased some time ago to be a force and 
was bought, as it were..... What meta- 
morphosis took place? What happened? 
Were his desires worldly from the start; 
was he fired originally with no artist’s 
longing to see and make, but with an 
earthling’s lust to dine well and glitter? 
Or was a man of genius, a virgin heart, 
seduced by the great world of riches and 
power?” 

Now I propose to attempt at least to 
suggest the reasons for, if not to recon- 
cile, opinions as widely different as these 


*Department of English, Wayne University; 
editor of Middle English Sermons (Early English 
Text Society, No. 209). 
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and, at the same time, to offer a less 
impetuous and more carefully substanti- 
ated criticism of Maugham’s fictional 
works. Fundamentally, I want to de- 
scribe his basic ideas and their develop- 
ment and then to offer some comments 
concerning their value. I know that to 
approach his work from the point of view 
of its intellectual content rather than of 
its entertainment value is to violate his 
own request. But it is certainly an un- 
reasonable request, and I am afraid that 
it is a defensive one. In the case of any 
novelist, a discussion of the materials 
which he abstracts from life and of the 
point of view which he uses them to il- 
lustrate forms an important part of the 
criticism of his work. The man who 
wrote Of Human Bondage, a novel which 
traces the development of the philosophy 
of its leading character, can hope even 
less than most to escape such discussion. 


I 


Maugham’s early fiction is little 
known; and this fact, I think, is re- 
sponsible for a failure on the part of 
many of his readers to estimate properly 
his later artistic achievements. 
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The basic situations which were to be- 
come highly important in Maugham’s 
work appeared initially in the second of 
his novels, The Making of a Saint, pub- 
lished in 1898. This book is an unsuc- 
cessful historical novel, which tells the 
story of an abortive revolution in a late- 
fifteenth-century Italian city-state. Nat- 
urally, however, a love story is woven 
into the plot, which otherwise concerns 
itself with politics; and it is the love story 
which contains. the seeds of Maugham’s 
future development. A young man 
named Filippo Brandolini (notice the 
early appearance of Philip Carey’s 
Christian name) falls in love with a 
profligate widow named Giulia dall’Aste. 
Her profligacy is not obvious; she is 
beautiful and appears innocent and 
_ fragile. In the beginning Filippo accepts 

her at her face value and falls deeply in 
love with her. Presently he discovers 
what she is, but he cannot shake off his 
attachment. 

This rather simple situation has three 
elements in it which deserve attention. 
In the first place, Giulia appears to be 
one thing and actually is something 
quite different; second, Filippo is tor- 
mented by a passion which he cannot 
conquer; and, third, knowledge of the 
true nature of his beloved does not free 
him from his enslavement. These three 
qualities of characters in The Making of a 
Saint may seem commonplace and in- 
significant; yet, their nakedness hidden 
by constantly altered disguises, they 
were destined to inspire a large part— 
the most important part—of the work of 
Somerset Maugham and eventually to 
form the foundation for one of the most 
persuasive statements of a philosophy 
which has appeared in recent English 
fiction. 

Their first change of wardrobe oc- 
curred in Maugham’s next novel, Mrs. 


Craddock, finally published in 1902. 
Bertha Ley falls in love with Edward 
Craddock, a tenant on her estate, and 
marries him in spite of the objections of 
her friends. They are utterly unadapted 
to each other. Bertha is ardent, Edward 
cold. She is imaginative and rather in- 
tellectual; he is pedestrian, even stupid. 
But for years her perception of his true 
qualities does nothing to free her from 
her passion for him. Before the end, 
however, she falls in love with a young 
cousin of hers named Gerald Vaudrey. 
He is an innocent-looking young rake. In 
Maugham’s words: “She was struck by 
the contrast between his innocent ap- 
pearance and his shocking past.’ Basi- 
cally, the peculiar problems which the 
characters confront are the same as those 
in the earlier book. Edward and Gerald 
together take the place of Giulia, and 
Bertha is the transformation of Filippo. 

The Merry-Go-Round, published in 
1904, derives its name from the fact 
that it is made up of several plots. In 
one of these a Mrs. Castillyon falls in 
love with a pleasant, good-looking 
scoundrel named Reginald Barlow- 
Bassett; knowledge of his actual charac- 
ter does not save her. In another, one 
Bella Langton, daughter of the Dean of 
Tercanbury, finds herself in love with a 
banker’s clerk named Herbert Field, 
who is about twenty years her junior. 
Again knowledge of the unsuitability of 
the beloved offers no refuge from the 
tempest of passion. But, in this instance, 
as he was also to do later, Maugham 
suddenly and refreshingly reverses his 
situation. Giulia, Edward, and Gerald 
were all deceptive in that they looked 
satisfactory and proved the opposite. 
Here Herbert Field appears to be the 
wrong man for Bella Langton and turns 
out to be quite all right. The marriage is 
a success, though Field presently dies. 
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Yet another part of The Merry-Go- 
Round is an early experiment with a por- 
tion of the Mildred-Philip situation in 
Of Human Bondage, though, as a matter 
of fact, not the first experiment with it. 
In 1898 Maugham had written a play, 
finally produced in 1903, which made use 
of the same characters, the same situa- 
tions, and even some of the same 
speeches as he was to incorporate into 
this part of The Merry-Go-Round. The 
two versions of the story do not differ in 
any important particulars. Basil Kent, 
a young man of intelligence and educa- 
tion, falls in love with a barmaid named 
Jenny Bush. She jilts a previous suitor 
and accepts Basil’s attentions, partly be- 
cause she considers him such a perfect 
gentleman. Shortly afterward she be- 
comes pregnant, and as a man of honor 
Basil marries her. The child dies. They 
are themselves thoroughly incompatible, 
and their marriage ends with Jenny’s 
suicide. The point of the play and of the 
narrative version of the story is that 
Basil, by attempting to live up to the 
demands of society after Jenny became 
pregnant, destroyed her. She wanted 
with all her heart to be a suitable wife to 
him and simply couldn’t. It might have 
been better, thinks Maugham, if he had 
left her to bear the illegitimate child and 
to marry a man of her own class. But he 
makes his point by showing human be- 
ings again in the grasp of a passion 
from which at least one of them is 
powerless to escape. 

These same situations, which were be- 
coming Maugham’s conventional reflec- 
tions of human life, appear in The Ex- 
plorer, published in 1907, though they 
are not very prominent there, and I shall 
not try the reader’s patience by reciting 
a précis of the plot. I do wish, how- 
ever, to glance briefly here at one 
more of these early novels, The Magician, 


which was published in the next year, 
1908. 

It is the merest potboiler, a melo- 
dramatic tale of magic; but, even so, it 
is important as showing the extent to 
which Maugham’s conventional treat- 
ment of characters had by now come to 
control his mind. For even here he uses 
the same devices. Arthur Burdon, a 
brilliant young physician, is deeply in 
love with his ward, Margaret Dauncey. 
He offends a man named Oliver Haddo, 
a fellow who is repulsive in mind and 
body but, as it turns out, a magician. 
Haddo secures revenge by practicing his 
black arts on Margaret, who deserts her 
beloved Arthur and runs away with 
Haddo. She finds him utterly repellent, 
but his magic is too strong for her and 
she cannot break away, even when she 
knows he is plotting her death. It is 
clearly the same old story, except that 
this time the tie that binds the victim is 
magic, whereas previously it has been 
the character’s own passions. 

It may strike a reader as curious that, 
in sketching the situations which 
Maugham exploited in his early works, 
I have referred to but one out of half-a- 
score of plays which he wrote before Of 
Human Bondage. The fact is, however, 
that most of them are practically devoid 
of serious content. Only one, Loaves and 
Fishes, which, though it was not pro- 
duced until 1911, he wrote in 1902 and 
turned into a novel called The Bishop’s 
A pron in 1906, deals with a theme which 
had sufficient importance in his eyes to 
cause him to use it several times. It is 
concerned with the venality of the 
clergy. The truth appears to be that 
when he wrote his plays, Maugham was 
always principally concerned with their 
audience-appeal and that the result of 
this concern was carefully constructed 
but easily grasped plots and witty, epi- 
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grammatic dialogue. A kind of shallow 
but mordant cynicism added sauce to 
his plays and doubtless gave him among 
theatergoers a reputation for insight 
which a reading of the plays does not 
support. Later, during and after the 
first World War, his dramatic work 
gained somewhat in weight. Our Betters 
(1915), The Circle (1921), and The Sacred 
Flame (1928), for instance, all present 
credible characters and deal with situa- 
tions of more or less universal interest. 
But, in general, the plays are not as sub- 
stantial as the novels because their sub- 
jects did not impinge significantly upon 
their author’s most absorbing concerns 
with life and the most important judg- 
ments which he made about it. 


II 


I do not know why the situations which 
are repeated so often in Maugham’s 
novels inspired his imagination. Per- 
haps some important experiences in 
his own life led him to dwell on them. If 
such is the case, the events which ani- 
mated him must have occurred very 
early, for they are reflected almost from 
the beginning of his career as a writer. 
Or perhaps he invented his formula. But 
in any event, as I have said, the formula 
contained important literary potentiali- 
ties. On the surface, the dramatic possi- 
bilities inherent in the revelation of a 
character’s actual qualities, when all the 
world has assumed him to be different 
from what he really is, are obvious— 
even to the authors of detective stories. 
And, similarly, the struggles of a person 
to extricate himself with his right hand 
from snares which his own left hand has 
set are bound to make compelling read- 
ing if handled with reasonable skill. But 
this is not all. There is in this situation 
which Maugham developed an implica- 
tion—an implication concerning the 


very nature of the immediate motiva- 
tion of all human actions. If a person 
rationally wills to choose one course of 
action but is compelled by some per- 
haps obscure part of his nature to follow 
another, then his rational will is not free. 
And if the person who struggles vainly 
against the promptings arising from 
the dark, mysterious, and unconscious 
depths of his own nature is a valid type 
of humanity, then humanity is not free 
to make rationally governed choices but 
is psychologically in bondage. 

The notion that human beings are in 
such bondage is at least implicit in 
much of Maugham’s early work. Bertha 
Craddock recognizes and deplores the 
fact that her love for Edward costs her 
much of her freedom. Mrs. Castillyon in 
The Merry-Go-Round protests that she is 
powerless to protect herself from the dis- 
solute Reginald. But in both these books 
Maugham chooses to deal with the facts 
of conduct rather than with implica- 
tions to be drawn concerning its motiva- 
tion. His characters are in bondage, but 
their servitude is not a condition which 
principally attracts the attention of 
their creator. 

The Hero, published in 1901 though 
written after Mrs. Craddock, is the 
early work of Maugham which comes 
closest to dealing directly with human 
freedom or, rather, with the lack of it. 
For the first time Maugham pays atten- 
tion to the frustrating influences of 
environment as well as to those of an 
individual’s irrational desires. A young 
British officer returning from service in 
the army finds that he does not love 
and cannot marry the girl who has 
waited patiently as his fiancée for five 
years. On the other hand, he is tor- 
mented by lust for the former wife of a 
brother officer. At first his old acquaint- 
ances receive him back with enthusiasm 
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as a hero, but a little later they turn 
against him heartlessly when it becomes 
known that he cannot go through with 
the projected marriage. And he, for his 
part, seasoned by his years in the army, 
finds them stupid and dull. In the end he 
kills himself because he cannot have 
freedom of action. The book might have 
been a masterpiece if Maugham had 
stuck to the single theme of this young 
officer’s tragic search for freedom. But 
Maugham is out to attack all sorts of 
conventional standards of morality and 
dissipates his energies in various chan- 
nels. He pays off a stupid and superficial 
vicar and his wife in great style. He 
avers that lust, not chastity, is holy. He 
even has a good word to say for the 
doctrine that might makes right. All in 
all, the book is a callow performance, 
but it is significant among Maugham’s 
works for its implied determinism. 

Nothing that Maugham had written 
up to 1912 gave him any substantial 
claim to fame. He had exploited the 
flashy possibilities of his conventional 
theme and at the same time had dis- 
ported himself by attacking the con- 
ventions of others. He had not been 
blind to the deeper implications of his 
theme, but he had never dealt *with 
them adequately. In short, he had gone 
through a fifteen-year apprenticeship, 
which prepared him to write a master- 
piece on a single subject. 

In 1912 he sat down to write that 
masterpiece, Of Human Bondage. He 
says that he had tried to write the book 
back in 1898; but it is fortunate that 
he failed and waited until he could 
bring long experience to bear upon its 
composition. 

Anyone who has read it will of course 
recognize at once that it is basically a 
decking-out in new garb of the situa- 
tions which he had used so often before. 


But in Of Human Bondage these situa- 
tions grow far more complex and signifi- 
cant than they were when they originally 
appeared in The Making of a Saint. 
Maugham develops his formula in ma- 
ture and genuinely imaginative fash- 
ion. Mildred Rogers is much more 
than a voluptuous siren who appears in- 
nocent. She is anemic and not obviously 
a woman of much physical attraction, a 
fact which makes Philip’s devotion to her 
the more striking. She is stupid and 
vulgar. To Philip she appears to have no 
sensuality. But this appearance is false, 
for men who chance to be as vulgar as 
she are able to arouse powerful passions 
within her. She is herself to some extent 
in bondage to her passions. Philip, how- 
ever, is the character whose lack of 
freedom is most impressive. He loves 
Mildred, in spite of her repulsive vul- 
garity, for some reason too mysterious 
for him to comprehend. Like Filippo 
Brandolini, he understands perfectly 
the character of his beloved, but knowl- 
edge is of no avail against the cravings 
of his soul. In Fanny Price, the unsuc- 
cessful artist whom Philip meets in 
Paris, Maugham creates a new kind of 
character, in bondage to a passion which 
I believe he had never described before, 
the passion to paint. Her desires are 
as irrational as Philip’s, because she has 
no ability at all; but the evident fact 
that she cannot paint does nothing to 
slake her need for that kind of expression. 

Considered as a whole, the book is 
great, I think, because Maugham for the 
first time brings into clear focus the de- 
terministic implications of his formula 
and because he successfully projects his 
psychological determinism against the 
background of a mechanistic, naturalis- 
tic interpretation of life. The novel is 
thus principally concerned not with 
events but with a philosophy. Unlike 
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The Hero, it is a thoroughly unified 
work. Each major episode, beginning 
with Philip Carey’s early discovery of 
the importance of his physical limita- 
tions, puts another bar across the win- 
dows of human freedom. Philip loses 
faith in the religion which preaches free 
will; he learns that his own intense de- 
sire to paint does not confer upon him 
the requisite ability; he loves Mildred; 
he feels the pinch of poverty; and he 
finally comes to see the development of 
life as the unfolding of a pattern which 
has no significance but which may by 
chance prove to be aesthetically pleasing. 

Maugham not only sees clearly what 
he wants to say, but he says it cannily. 
As he attempts to argue the position of 
the determinist, he directs at Philip the 
inferences which he draws from various 
situations and seeks to convince the 
reader by first convincing his hero. 

The fact that Of Human Bondage is, 
to a considerable extent, autobiographi- 
cal is frequently mentioned by critics of 
this work and is, of course, indisputable, 
regardless of whether the Mildred epi- 
sode has any basis in fact. But to con- 
sider it as fictionalized autobiography is 
to make it appear a much more immedi- 
ate and direct reflection of experience 
than it is. Theodore Dreiser, for in- 
stance, in his excellent review of the 
book which appeared in The New Re- 
public, seems to regard it as a kind of 
spontaneous overflow of powerful feel- 
ings. It is, of course, nothing of the sort, 
as this discussion has shown. It is calcu- 
lated and artificial; but the calculation 
which produced it was born of experi- 
ence in writing and the artifice is the 
artifice which creates the illusion of real- 
ity. 

Ill 

Of Human Bondage was not at all a 

work of great promise. It was a fulfil- 


ment of a promise made fifteen years be- 
fore. From the beginning Maugham had 
seen human beings in a certain way, and 
he had now achieved, I think, the most 
perfect expression of his insight of which 
he was capable. But, though the play 
was over, the curtain refused to come 
down. Maugham was a professional 
writer, and a professional writer must 
keep on writing. His attitudes, however, 
did not change, except in one respect 
which I shall mention presently, and he 
did not develop new, significant ramifi- 
cations of his ideas to which he must 
give expression. For the constancy of 
his opinions we have not only the evi- 
dence of his fictiona] works but also that 
of his autobiographical The Summing 
Up, published in 1938. Comparing his 
views then with those which he held 
when he was a student in St. Thomas’ 
Hospital in the 1890’s, he explicitly says: 
“The experience of all the years that 
have followed has only confirmed the 
observations on human nature that I 
made, not deliberately, for I was too 
young, but unconsciously ....in the 
wards of St. Thomas’s..... I have seen 
men since as I saw them then, and thus 
I have shown them.” 

And the result? He has constantly re- 
peated himself and has written nothing 
since which approaches the quality of 
his great work. But the answer to the 
charge that he sold himself out is that, 
on the contrary, he wrote himself out. 
Let us glance at some of his postwar ef- 
forts. The Moon and Sixpence (1919), his 
next novel, was apparently inspired by 
the life of Gauguin, but the result is pure 
Maugham. Strickland, the central char- 
acter, is consumed by a passion to paint. 
He is a modification of Fanny Price and 
of another artist who appears in Of 
Human Bondage. Even the old formula 
of the unworthy beloved recognized as 
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unworthy by the enslaved lover appears 
again in the Strickland—Blanche Stroeve 
situation. The Painted Veil (1925) de- 
scribes the powerlessness of a woman to 
love a worthy man or to resist her desires 
for an unworthy one. Cakes and Ale 
(1930) conforms less to the pattern. Yet 
Rosie Driffield, the most striking charac- 
ter of the book, is interesting principally 
because of her surprising ability to be 
sexually promiscuous and at the same 
time remain a perfectly self-possessed, 
integrated character. The world ex- 
pects one set of actions from her and gets 
another. In The Narrow Corner (1932), 
Maugham remains preoccupied with the 
contradictions which can exist within 


characters. The book discusses, among. 


other matters, the qualities of Captain 
Nichols, who is a thief, an all-round 
scoundrel, a more than competent sailor, 
and a potential hero; and of Louise Frith, 
a virtuous girl, a virgin, who gives her- 
self almost instantly to a stranger. 
Theatre (1937) concerns the uncontrol- 
lable love of a great actress for an incon- 
sequential young man many years her 
junior. Christmas Holiday (1939) pre- 
sents a virtuous prostitute and describes 
her love for a kleptomaniac, homicidal 
husband. Up at a Villa (1940) and The 
Hour before the Dawn (1942) deal with 
the same old themes but, as books, are 
completely unimportant. 

Maugham’s latest book,? The Razor’s 
Edge (1944), however, though built 
around the usual themes, presents the 
first significant modification of them 
which he has effected since he created 
Fanny Price and Charles Strickland. 
The overwhelming desire of Larry Dar- 
rell, the central character, is not to win 
love or to paint but to find God. Though 
the book is not a masterpiece, it does 


2 This article was written before the publication 
of the inconsequential Then and Now. 


seem to offer evidence that Maugham 
writes about what he considers impor- 
tant. For Larry’s most striking quality 
is his goodness; and in The Sum- 
ming Up Maugham says that, though 
he once regarded the creation of beauty 
as the most suitable end of human ac- 
tion, he now considers the good more 
important than the beautiful. 


IV 


Though Maugham published a collec- 
tion of unimportant short stories called 
Orientations in 1899, the bulk of his ex- 
tensive work in this form falls in the 
period of his life during which his novels 
were largely filled with repetitions of the 
themes to which he had given what 
should have been final expression in Of 
Human Bondage. It is, therefore, no sur- 
prise to find that his stories—or those of 
them which pretend to make any serious 
comment upon life—likewise reflect these 
themes. 

For example, in “Rain” a missionary 
persecutes a prostitute until suddenly a 
taste for forbidden fruit which no one 
suspected him of entertaining gets the 
better of him. “‘The Letter” is the story 
of a woman who for years had appeared 
invulnerable to passion, unusually self- 
controlled, almost serene, but who all 
the while had been devoted to a lover 
and who, when he deserted her, killed 
him. ‘‘The Round Dozen” concerns a 
celebrated bigamist whe wins as his 
twelfth wife a very conservative spinster. 
“The Human Element” describes a 
beautiful, vivacious, and cultivated young 
Englishwoman, who, despite the fact 
that some of the most eligible men in 
England found her attractive, main- 
tained from her girlhood an adulterous 
connection with her chauffeur. ‘The Ves- 
sel of Wrath” contains, roughly, a cep- 
etition of the circumstances of ‘ Rain,” 
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with a female missionary playing the 
role of the reformer. 

On the whole, critics have not been too 
highly impressed by Maugham’s short 
stories. The reason is perhaps inherent in 
the very themes which he uses. If he is to 
exhibit unexpected aspects of the conduct 
of human beings who are being gnawed 
upon by some passion, the natural de- 
nouement of his stories is the perfor- 
mance of a surprising act or the revela- 
tion of some shocking quality of the soul. 
The climax of “The Letter,” for in- 
stance, is the revelation that Leslie 
Crosby’s life has been adulterous almost 
from the beginning of her marriage. But 
it is one thing to introduce at the end of a 
story a surprising act which illuminates 
all that has gone before; it is quite 
another to introduce one which denies 
all that has gone before. In the latter 
case, it is likely not to be the interpreta- 
tion of character but sheer surprise 
which most impresses the reader. And 
sheer surprise does not afford adequate 
intellectual stimulation; it merely repre- 
sents a source of interest and excitement. 
This difficulty, it seems to me, is one 
from which Maugham can hardly escape 
in a short story. In a novel the surprising 
aspects of a character can be uncovered, 
discussed, illustrated, and their effects 
analyzed. The whole may be made to il- 
lustrate a philosophical point of view. 
The result may be a stimulating com- 
ment upon some aspect of life. But in a 
short story, long discussion and repeated 
illustration are impossible. If the de- 
nouement is a surprising contradiction of 
the rest of the narrative, then mere sur- 
prise is the principal result of reading 
the story. And I believe that Maugham’s 
stories suffer from this overemphasis 
upon surprise to which he is driven and 
suffer from it despite his thought- 
provoking attacks upon conventional 


judgments and despite the general truth 
to life of his characterizations. 


V 


As one attempts to formulate judg- 
ments concerning Maugham’s work as a 
whole, one is struck above all by its 
limited range. It is restricted both in 
breadth and in depth. 

It is restricted in breadth. The basic 
problem which he raises, when he raises 
problems, is that of the motivation of 
human choices. His solution, sometimes 
presented more or less tentatively, is 
that of the determinist; men choose 
what they do because they must. This 
kind of answer, though important—it 
denies free will—leaves altogether too 
much unsaid. When Maugham finds the 
ultimate causes of human choices to lie 
in the nature of things, he is thinking of 
the causative aspects of whole, vague, 
interacting psychological and environ- 
mental complexes. He is never specific. 
Concerning profound causes of particular 
psychological states in his characters he 
has nothing to say. And these vague com- 
plexes which in a sense are ultimate 
causes find expression in his works only 
in a very narrow range of actions. As we 
have seen, he uses countless modifica- 
tions of a set formula; and, until lately, 
he has applied that formula principally 
to certain kinds of sexual frustrations or 
to needs for creative expression in the 
arts. How much of the broad human 
scene is omitted is evident. 

A result of this narrow limitation of 
the area to which he restricts the activi- 
ties of his characters is that the effect of 
his very considerable versatility in char- 
acter drawing is seriously vitiated. Mr. 
Richard A. Cordell, the author of one of 
the two book-length studies of Maugham 
in English, emphasizes the fact that 
Maugham has created a wide variety of 
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characters. He says, for instance, ‘““The 
women of Somerset Maugham’s novels 
are highly individualized. In the charac- 
terizations of Liza, Bertha Ley, Mildred, 
Blanche Stroeve, Kitty Fane, Rosie 
Driffield, Louise Frith, and Julia Lam- 
bert he does not repeat himself.” But 
Mr. Cordell does not carry his discussion 
far enough. It is true that these women 
are separate individuals; they differ 
from one another in intelligence, in 
taste, in ability, in background, and in 
appearance. But such differences may 
have genuine literary significance only 
when they permit an author to illustrate 
various aspects of life; and Maugham 
uses all these characters to illustrate vir- 
tually the same aspect. The essential 
problem of these women is the same—to 
find some satisfactory solution to their 
sexual needs. Their solutions have this 
in common: each gives herself to a lover 
who, for one reason or another, is un- 
suitable for her. If Cordell wished to em- 
phasize the diversity of character of 
Maugham’s women, he would have done 
well to include Fanny Price in the group. 
She is different from all the rest; in her 
Maugham escapes in part from the con- 
stricting influence of his formula and is 
successful in illustrating a.new aspect of 
life. But there are very few of his im- 
portant feminine characters of whom 
this can be said. The same kind of criti- 
cism, of course, can be made concerning 
his men. 

Just as Maugham’s important com- 
ments upon life are limited in area, they 
are limited in depth. I have said that 
even in his most serious moments he is 
not concerned with profound causes of 
the psychological states of hischaracters. 
I do not mean that he does not provide 
adequate motivation for particular acts. 
He does. But he neglects what lies be- 
hind the immediate motive. 


It is characteristic of his work that the 
responses of his characters are always 
extreme, even perverse. Philip’s love for 
Mildred, Blanche’s love for Strickland, 
and Strickland’s desire to paint, all go be- 
yond any reason. It is difficult to believe 
that the nineteenth century would have 
accepted these characters just as they 
are drawn. The twentieth century, I 
think, owes its willingness to believe in 
them to Sigmund Freud and his succes- 
sors, who have directed attention to a 
wide variety of perverse responses and 
explained them by reference to the un- 
conscious mind. Philip Carey, Charles 
Strickland, Rosie Driffield, and Robert 
Berger are all good Freudian characters, 
except that the Freudian explanation of 
their conduct is missing. Why does 
Philip Carey love Mildred? Critics fre- 
quently answer the question by vague 
references to an alleged feeling of in- 
feriority caused by his club foot. I think, 
however, that M. Paul Dottin is much 
nearer the mark when he says that 
Philip hates himself and that his love for 
Mildred is an attempt at self-annihila- 
tion. But why should he hate himself? 
Or, for that matter, what is the specific 
evidence in Of Human Bondage that 
there is any relationship between his 
affection for Mildred and his club foot? 
The fact is that Philip’s response to her 
is left unmotivated, as are the extreme 
reactions of all Maugham’s characters. 

In other words, when it comes to deal- 
ing with basic psychological states, 
Maugham does not interpret; he reports. 
He gives his readers no genuine insight 
into the fundamental—and consequently 
the most interesting and important— 
reasons for his characters’ conduct. 
This is not to say that Maugham is 
merely a reporter. But the interpretation 
of life which he offers is abstracted from 
unaccountable, or unaccounted-for, pat- 
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terns of behavior. His vision does not 
extend far beyond his formula. 

Maugham has sometimes been spoken 
of as having been unusually successful 
in recording characteristic features of 
twentieth-century life—indeed, as hav- 
ing helped in some slight measure to 
create them. But, after one notices how 
repetitious he is and how restricted his 
serious interests have been, must not one 
conclude that he has failed to give him- 
self sufficient scope to interpret much 
that is peculiar to our changing culture? 
Of the twentieth-century social or politi- 
cal manifestations of materialism he says 
nothing; the problems posed by the anti- 
intellectual neoromantics apparently do 
not interest him. His basic philosophy is 
the conventional one of the brash, mech- 
anistic nineteenth-century naturalists. 
It seems to me that one has but to men- 
tion the names of D. H. Lawrence, 
Aldous Huxley, Virginia Woolf, and 
John Dos Passos to realize how far 
Maugham is in spirit from authors who 
have given literary expression to crucial 
problems peculiar to the twentieth cen- 
tury. He has been described as a revolu- 
tionist. Actually he is a sheep in wolf’s 
clothing. It is almost fair to say that he 
has been revolutionary only in his opin- 
ions on the incidence and importance of 
adultery. 


VI 


Much of what I have written in the 
latter part of this paper is likely to ap- 
pear disparaging. And certainly I have 


not dealt with some excellent qualities 
which Maugham displays—an unusual 
directness and simplicity of utterance 
and an extraordinary ability to articu- 
late the parts of a plot and build them 
up to a dramatic climax. He pleases his 
readers. He interests them and, I feel 
sure, arouses a sense that what he is 
saying is important. But these are all 
matters which have been discussed re- 
peatedly by critics of Maugham’s work, 
and, further, they lie outside the area 
which I have been attempting to explore. 

I have been principally concerned 
with isolating and describing the formula 
in terms of which Maugham has seen 
human life and with showing the in- 
fluence which it has had upon his work. 
I think that to understand the develop- 
ment of his use of the formula is to under- 
stand a great deal about Maugham. His 
basic strength is shown by the remarka- 
bly persuasive and integrated expression 
of his formula which he achieved in Of 
Human Bondage. But his weakness was 
predicted by his long inability to bring 
it into satisfactory focus and is demon- 
strated by his subsequent incapacity to 
transcend it and enlarge his view of life. It 
is not primarily a facile willingness to 
meet the demandsof the vulgar but rather 
an inability to expand the insights of his 
youth which is responsible for the dis- 
satisfaction which many intelligent read- 
ers feel with his work. He has never es- 
caped the young man who studied 
medicine at St. Thomas’ Hospital in the 
late nineteenth century. 
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On Understanding One’s Self 


GEORGE ROBERT CARLSEN* 


The following radio script was prepared 
for a meeting of English teachers at the 
University of Minnesota in the spring of 
1946. It was hoped that the script would 
serve to dramatize the whole picture of a 
unit and give teachers a keener insight 
into the activities and methods that were 
used than does the conventional descrip- 
tion of work. The unit was one started 
several years ago in the classes of Robert 
Carlsen and Edith West. Later it in- 
cluded the two school counselors, Julie 
Nygaard and Walter Johnson. The script 
was written from notes made during the 
actual classroom situation. All the re- 
marks of the students were actually 
made in the class. The script was written 
by Ruth Christoffer Carlsen. 


NARRATOR: It was a simple idea for a 
long piece of writing in the senior English 
class. Let the students write their auto- 
biographies. Let them stop to think of 
what they were and had been so that 
tomorrow would find them better pre- 
pared to meet its problems. It was a sim- 
ple idea . . . . but the idea bore dry fruit. 
Listen to Mr. Carlsen, the English 
teacher, and his friend, Miss West, from 
the social studies. 

(Sound: Fade out NARRATOR. Fade in 
Miss WEST.) 

Miss W.: And just what is this stack 
of papers? Looks like a lot of writing. 

Mr. C.: There’s writing enough. But 
it’s sound and fury signifying nothing. 
Autobiographies! I suspect a lot of fic- 

* University High School, Minneapolis. 


tionalizing and not much adherence to 
facts. 

Miss W.: Well, had anybody talked to 
the students about personality . . . . its 
problems .... how human beings be- 
have? Perhaps they couldn’t really eval- 
uate themselves because they didn’t have 
any scale by which to measure. 

Mr. C.: I think maybe you’re right, 
Edith. 

Miss W.: Look....look..... 
Couldn’t we do it as a project together? 
I teach a unit on personality, anyway, 
that might help the students see the im- 
portance of the work you want them to 
do. 

Mr. C.: Hey, I think you’ve got some- 
thing there. 

(Sound: Voices fade out. Fade in Nar- 
RATOR.) 

NARRATOR: And so the simple idea 
grew. The good was saved. Now students 
were to have a measuring tool. They were 
to get a glimpse of human personality as 
a whole against which to view them- 
selves in particular. But still it was not 
a complete success. The attempt had 
miscarried. But where .... but where 

(Sound: NARRATOR’s voice fades. 
CARLSEN’s comes in.) 

Mr. C.: But where? Look at them. 
Thousands and thousands of words. I 
think I’m about to get a complex myself 
after reading this stuff. Inferiority, mal- 
adjustment .... the words are there. 

Miss W.: Then what’s missing? 

Mr. C.: The meat of the whole idea. 
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They simply haven’t done any real 
thinking about themselves and their 
futures. Only three out of the sixty-four 
ask if they can get through college. Not 
one has questioned his choice of a profes- 
sion. And you know as well as I do that 
Don Hanley with an I.Q. of 103 hasn’t 
a chance of becoming a doctor. And why 
have the kids been so.... well, an- 
tagonistic about the whole unit, as if we 
were trying to pry their secret lives from 
them? 

Miss W.: Hold on. One question at a 
time, please. 

Mr. C.: I wonder..... It could be. 


Miss W.: It could be what? 

Mr. C.: Maybe the students need 
some way of seeing the information you 
give them in direct relationship to them- 
selves. Maybe we ought to give them 
some of the tests you talk about. 

Miss W.: Could we interpret them 
soundly enough? 

Mr. C.: Well, what about calling in 
the personnel people? 

NARRATOR: And so the idea grew some 
more. It was no longer an autobiography. 
It was..... What was that, Mr. Carl- 
sen? 

Mr. C.: Case study? That’s a capital 
idea, Walt. I think dropping the title 
“autobiography” might help to make the 
students more objective. 

Miss N.: And Walter Johnson’s part? 

Mr. J.: And Julie Nygaard’s part? 

Miss N.: I was coming to that.... 
will be this. We’ll schedule a long inter- 
view with each student .... Walt with 
the boys and I with the girls... . and 
talk to him about his own records? 

Miss W.: But don’t we need some 
other tests? 

Mr. C.: I was going to suggest a voca- 
tional test. 


Mr. J.: What about the Kudor Prefer- 
ence, Julie? 

Miss N.: That seems the only possi- 
bility. If someone wants a specialized 
ability test, we can see that he has a 
chance to take it. 

Miss W.: And I talk so much about 
personality. How about one on that? 

Miss N.: The Bell Adjustment Inven- 
tory? 

Mk. J.: All right, we’ll add that to our 
testing program. Then we’ll have these 
conferences with students. You want us 
to interpret the scores on these different 
tests and to use any other records we 
may have that are important. 

Mr. C.: And a lot of talk about what 
each person is going to do with himself 
after he leaves school. 

Miss W.: But you'll have to let each 
student do some talking....a lot of 
talking, I think. 

Miss N.: I’ve been thinking. .... We 
might use some outside speakers too. 
Maybe a vocational series. 

Miss W.: Let’s think... . what 
would help the students most? 

(Sound: Fade the voice out.) 

Narrator: And the simple idea 
grew ....from a single unit of writing 
in the English classroom grew to include 
work in a social-studies class.... 
caught up and included the two person- 
nel people and the school nurse. Once 
again it was ready to be experimented 
with. After two weeks of preparation in 


Miss West’s class . . . . two weeks of per- 
sonality andits problems... . Mr. Carl- 
sen starts his unit. Listen. .... It is like 


any classroom. You can hear-the noise of 
chairs, the undertone of the last whisper 
before class begins. 

(Sound: Chairs scraping, papers rus- 
tling, someone coughing.) 

Voices: Hey, Bill, have you a pencil? 
And she told me she’d meet me at the V. 
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I don’t know....what? Listen, it’s 
terrific. .... Tell your mother you’re 
going to the Y..... (Bell sounds .... 
noise dies down.) 

Be. C.: AR .... Come to 
order..... Let’s see, Bill, you and 


Donna, Betty Vaile, Ted Summers, Pete 
Olson, come up to the front and sit down 
at this table and tell the class what 
you’ve been doing in social studies. 

(Sound: No answer; scraping of chairs; 
someone coughs.) 

Mr. C.: You start it, Pete. 

PETE: We’ve been talking about per- 
sonality. I mean ....you know, what 
personality is and stuff like that. 

Donna: Just yesterday I was reading 
a book in the library and it defined per- 
sonality as....now let me see..... 
Personality is the sum total of a person’s 
habits and physical qualities that deter- 
mine his social effectiveness. 

Betty: Yeh. What I liked most was 
the extrovert, introvert, ambivert dis- 
cussions. 

Voice: Gosh, what’s that? 

TED: Well, it’s like this. Ya see, an 
introvert is someone who likes to be 
alone. And an extrovert likes people and 
doing things with people. An ambivert is 
a person who’s not definitely one or the 
other. That’s what most people are. 

Betty: And I thought when we read 
and talked about some of the case 
studies..... 

Voice: Hold it. I don’t know what 
that is. 

Bru: That’s gathering together a lot 
of material..... 

Donna: Not just any material..... 
Real facts about a person’s heredity and 
environment and tests and behavior. 

Bit: That’s it. All that stuff is gotten 
together and then a psychologist sits 
down and shows why the personality of a 


person was that way .... what he’ll be 
like. 

Betty: I read in a book the other day 
about an extrovert, a case study, and I 
thought it was awfully much like my 
father. This man..... 

(Sound: Fade out voice. Fade in Nar- 
RATOR.) 

NARRATOR: Listen .... already the 
thing has begun. The important words, 
case study, have been presented. The stu- 
dents are beginning to think of these 
terms in relation to themselves, their 
families. Can you hear them now? They 
are more eager to talk. The idea of doing 
a case study of themselves has been 
presented. 

Betty: But I don’t know very much 
about myself. I mean, do you think peo- 
ple can ever judge themselves? 

Mr. C.: Not judge... . evaluate. 
Isn’t it time you stopped to think a little 
bit about what you have been and what 
you are and a lot about where you are 
going? 

PETE: I bet the office wants some per- 
sonal material. I don’t want to write 
down all this stuff. 

Mr. C.: Nothing will be kept. It is 
purely to help you clarify your own 
thoughts. 

PETE: Well, why write it down? Once 
you’ve got the facts, you can stop there. 

Mr. C.: Because I believe that you are 
forced to think much more clearly when 
you write things down on paper. 

Donna: I agree. I know it always 
helps me. What about’ facts? Where can 
we get those? 

Brit: Yeh! How do we start? 

Mr. C.: The counselors will come in 
tomorrow and give you an outline of the 
program of tests, interviews, speeches, 
that will help you to get the facts. I 
don’t want to start on their material .... 
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so if we are agreed that this is a good 
ae Are we? 

Many Voices: Yes. Let’s get started. 
I still think they’re trying to dig up ma- 
terial on us. I don’t trust..... Shhh, be 
quiet. 

Mr. C.: That sounded like a strong 
majority. Then before we get too far 
away, let’s look at today’s activity .... 
the panel discussion. I know you weren’t 
prepared, and it came as a surprise, but 
that is just the kind of situation we are 
in, time and again. Let’s talk about how 
well the five participants did. And then 
we'll evaluate the class and its reactions 
and behavior. Was it well handled? 

(Sound: Voice fades. In with NARRA- 
TOR.) 

NarRaATOR: The unit is in motion now. 
Along the way all the language arts are 
practiced. The students have had their 
turn at speaking. Now in the next eight 
days they listen to four speakers. Follow- 
ing each talk, they discuss what the 
speaker had to say. And in the talking 
they manipulate words, learning to 
speak. 

Jim: I think Mr. Bixler was off the 
beam in saying that your personality is 
formed by the time you are five. 

SuE: Gee, that would mean we 
couldn’t change ....and that would. 


JEAN: Sue’s right. If we couldn’t 
change, what would be the use of living? 
If you didn’t like yourself the way you 
were, you’d be stuck. 

Brit: Wait, I think you missed the 
point. You can change outward behav- 
ior, but the motivating forces. ... . 

Narrator: And now they discuss the 
personnel people’s reasons. ... . 

Betty: But why can’t we have our 
1.Q. score? .... It’s mine. 

Jim: She’s right. We ought to be ma- 
ture enough to have that..... 


Pete: No sir, I agree with Mr. John- 
son. If they tell you approximately, 
there’s no reason to probe. Isn’t that 
egotistical, Mr. Carlsen? 

Mr. C.: Probably. Because usually, as 
Miss Nygaard pointed out, it’s the boy 
who’s sure he’s bright who wants his 
1.Q. And then remember, both counselors 
pointed out that the I.Q. is a highly 
technical device which is open to great 
misinterpretation. 

NARRATOR: Listen..... Now they 
are discussing vocational orientation. 

Jr: I thought the point that Dr. 
Cooper made about people’s not being 
good judges of what they want to be was 
awfully good. 

Pete: I dont know. Will the tests 
help? 

Mr. C.: The counselors want you to 
understand that this test you will take, 
the Kudor Interest Test, is just what it 
says it is, an interest test. You can tell 
something about your ability from your 
school marks and from the Iowa Achieve- 
ment Test scores. If you want to, you 
can take an aptitude test in a particular 
field. 

Sue: I want to get married. Would 
that be an avocation or a vocation? 

PETE: Aw, girls. .... 

SuE: We’re honest. 

Jm: But can’t these tests be wrong? 

Mr. C.: Remember... . these tests 
will point the way. But they are not the 
complete answer. You'll have to find 
that yourself. Do you... . ? 

Narrator: And they talked about 
colleges. 

Biv: But why didn’t Dr. Cooper rec- 
ommend definitely? I wanted to know 
the best place for me to go for medicine. 

Betty: I didn’t realize that college 
doesn’t necessarily increase the money 
you will make. 

PETE: Why spend so much money for 
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just four years of notes and information? 
I should think. .... 

SuE: You ought to..... Why, Pete, 
college teaches you where to go for 
things. It’s broadening. 

Jim: Yep, it should teach you not to be 
a dope. 

Mr. C.: You mean it opens new doors 
and horizons that you might not dis- 
cover by yourself. 

JEAN: I didn’t know there were places 
like Bennington and Antioch. Why..... 

NARRATOR: And they talked and 
talked. And in talking learned, and the 
idea grew....the idea of evaluating 
themselves. But the form of the evalua- 
tion was still vague in their minds. They 
were painters with no canvas. And so 
Dut listen. .... 

Mr. C.: Now we’ve heard the 
speakers. You’ve taken tests, and next 
week your interviews with the counselors 
will begin. But I believe that before you 
can start gathering the actual facts about 
yourselves, you will need to have a 
framework within which to work. On 
your desks, you each have a copy of the 
case-study form used by the personnel 
office here at school. 

JEAN: But it’s long. 

Mr. C.: Take a few minutes to look 
this over, then. 

NARRATOR: They read and they list- 
ened and they discussed the various pos- 
sible forms they might use. Finally the 
class drew up a form that they all liked. 
And now the actual class work on the 
unit ceased for awhile. But the students 
were thinking. You can tell when some- 
thing is important to them because they 
talk of it not merely in the classroom, 
but in the halls, the lunchroom, the bus. 

(Sound: Trays and glasses clinking.) 

Gir1 1: Listen..... I thought I was 
interested in taking this five-year nursing 
course. Honestly, Sue Barton just sends 


ae But now I know I'd have a 
better chance with the three-year deal. 

Gir_ 2: Your grades, eh? 

Girt 1: Well, something like that. I’d 
never thought much about it. And then 
Miss Nygaard got out the records. .... 

Boy 1 (comes in over and louder): 
Look, my father says I’ve gotta be a doc- 
tor. So I think I'll be a doctor. It makes 
no dif to me. Besides, they make money. 
And then Johnson starts pointing things 


out. Yaknow.... I'd be better off asa 
salesman..... Now I’d never thought 
before..... 


Girt 3: Of course, I wouldn’t want 
this to get around, but honestly, Sue, 


when I took that....what was it 
called .... personality .... well, you 
know? 


Girt 4: Personality Adjustment test? 

Girt 3: That’s it. Well, I just about 
fainted to find out that I wasn’t getting 
along very well with my parents. I 
mean, I just thought all kids were that 
way. 

NARRATOR: So they talked among 
themselves, and they thought about 
themselves, and the facts grew and col- 
lected until the students were ready to 
begin....ready to face that blank 
piece of paper and to wait for inspiration. 
But listen. .... 

Mr. C.: Now we are ready to begin the 
job of writing. 

BIxt (sotto voce): Ha, ha..... 

Mr. C.: And that “ha, ha” is just the 
attitude I want to banish today, because 
I think it comes from despair and stage 
fright or writing fright. You’re bothered 
about how to put these facts down on 
paper, aren’t you? 

Don: You said it. 

Mr. C.: All right....now some 
people are logical . . . . they have to put 
things in one, two, three order. Well and 
good if you can. Start at the beginning 
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and go straight through your outline. 
But if you find yourself groping about 
for a beginning, then forget it. Begin 
writing about the part that interests you 
most. Yes, Joan? 

Joan: You mean, just start out with 
.... well, say, the interview and what 
you learned? 

Mr. C.: If you find you can write 
easily and freely about that interview, 
by all means start there. Once the words 
start coming, you'll find it easier and 
easier to write the other things. Are there 
any questions? Ted? 

Trp: How long should the theme be? 

Mr. C.: Probably you can’t say very 
much in less than a thousand words. But 
don’t worry about the length. Let that 
take care of itself. Mary? 

Mary: Dowe....? 

NARRATOR (comes in over last speech): 
And so the final stages are reached. The 
writing is begun. The students do the 
actual work during class time. And as 
they write, they have questions, meet 
problems. They are at work now. Hear 
those two high voices pitched to a 
whisper. There comes Mr. Carlsen. .... 

Mr. C.: What’s the trouble, Joan? 
You know the others can’t write so well 
when you two are chatting. 

Joan: Oh, Mr. Carlsen, I just get so 
interested in myself I have to tell some- 
body. But definitely. And talking gets 
the words started. 

Mr. C.: All right, Joan, but how about 
talking it out on paper now. Well, Sue, 
pretty blank page. 

Sue: I can’t get started. Honestly, I 
can’t. I just see all those facts and noth- 
ing comes. I mean, I’m not clever and if 
you can’t get started, well, there you 


Mr C.: What did you like most out of 
all the fact-finding? 
SuE: Well, I can’t decide. Of course, 


that personality business .. . . the test, 
you know, was awfully interesting, but 
then I liked talking to Miss Nygaard, 
too. And then..... 

Mr. C.: What did Miss Nygaard tell 
you that particularly caught your atten- 
tion? 

SuE:Oh....Idon’t know. I think it 
was probably having her talk to me 
about my parents. Mine are divorced, 
and it’s....oh dear..... I can’t ex- 
plain exactly, but I’d never thought 
about stopping worrying about them, 
because they have their own lives to 
lead. 

Mr. C.: Why not write that down? 

SvE: I’ll try. I hadn’t thought about 
starting there. 

Birt: Mr. Carlsen.... hey! Look, 
should this be a new paragraph? 

Narrator: And so the days went. 
After the writing, came the revising and 
finally the finished work. And the job of 
reading the papers began. Here is Miss 
West entering the English office. 

Miss W.: At it again? 

Mr. C.: Still! Whewwww, what a lot 
of words. 

Msss W.: Are we any closer to success 
this time? 

Mr. C.:I rather think so. At least, the 
youngsters have been enthusiastic about 
the project from beginning to end. 

Miss W.: I’ve gathered that from the 
ones I’ve talked to. They voted the other 
day on their favorite unit. This was the 
one that won. 

Mr. C.: Some of them have actually 
begun to wonder if they should go to 
college or go into their half-chosen pro- 
fession. That’s a good sign. And the ac- 
tual writing is better. We’ve always 
known that students write better when 
they have something to say. 

Miss W.: I had a lot of parents men- 
tion this project at P.-T.A. the other 
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night. At least the youngsters were 
stirred up enough to talk about it at 
home. 

Mr. C.: You know... . sometimes 1 
think we start this too late..... I was 
wondering about next year..... Do 
you think? 

NARRATOR: No, it’s not perfect. The 


timing was imperfect... .. Should have 
had more speakers in more areas... .. 
Why didn’t the teachers think of work- 
ing with the parents as well as with the 
students? Even so, the unit has been 
an experience, for both students and 
teachers, that has given a glimpse, occa- 
sionally, of what education can become. 


An Appreciation of Patterns of Living 


MILDRED SCHMIDT? 


Once a prejudice is formed within a 
personality, the prejudice is generally 
there to stay. Then the prejudice be- 
comes a part of the person’s social atti- 
tudes toward people and events. To 
think that cultivating toleration in boys 
and girls will supplant prejudice is false 
reasoning. An appreciation of rather 
than tolerance of should concern us edu- 
cators as a way of supplanting prejudice. 
The difficulty of understanding diverg- 
ent culture patterns is at the root of 
many a failure in living together demo- 
cratically. Appreciation comes through 
the provision of environmental situa- 
tions that foster sympathetic attitudes, 
emotional growth, and understanding. 
Creating understandings and shaping 
attitudes should concern us as much as 
skills. There are so many admirable 
skills, personality qualities, and talents 
to appreciate in other peoples. Qualities 
such as love for family and home, cour- 
age, devotion, and integrity are univer- 
sal. These personality traits are to be 
seen in operation as people live their 


* This bloc of work paralleled in history the 
topic: “America’s Role in the World Today.” 
In English we called this bloc of work: ‘Under- 
standing Other Patterns of Living through Books.” 


? University School, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


daily lives within stories. The active 
reading of such situations within stories 
is, at best, only a substitute for the 
actual living with people of different cul- 
ture patterns. 


Before discussing with these juniors 
how much alike people are in fundamen- 
tal traits, some stumbling-blocks to 
social understandings, found in books 
and films, provided interesting topics to 
start this bloc of work. We began this 
unit in English by discussing overdrawn 
presentations and untrue situations that 
do appear in books as representative and 
as typical of a people, or, rather, readers 
assume that they are typical of a people. 
The discussion was directed to make this 
point emphatic: People in books are no 
more representative of a nationality than 
this junior group is representative of 
American boys and girls im toto. Each 
nationality has different types of people, 
but no one person can become symbolic 
of all the people in that country. A na- 
tion possesses a host of individualities; 
therefore, a stereotyped picture of what 
the entire people must be like is to be 
avoided. Each country has its class 
levels. Comparisons and likenesses can 
more easily be found between two class 
levels within one country. The March, 
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1946, Life made very clear the vast 
differences between the propertied class 
and the very poor class in China. This 
issue of Life was used to impress the stu- 
dents with the foregoing points. In fact, 
I brought several other issues into class 
that likewise dramatized these points for 
the peoples of India and France. Then 
we turned to the bibliography of books 
to be used so that these points would 
become personalized through the lives of 
people within stories. Books about coun- 
tries today were to be read, since these 
contemporary characters were living 
through their lives during the same time 
the students were living theirs. Stu- 
dents could imagine more easily these 
contemporary characters living through 
their hopes and fears, their family life, 
and their interchange between friends. 
May I say, as I review the unit now, 
that these ideas presented to them in the 
opening days of the unit were to come 
back to me again and again as points of 
view that students felt the class ought to 
consider in appreciating the lives of 
people then under discussion. Apparently 
the ideas were understood. 

The next day I took the point of view 
that we were not ready to read. First, 
we had to discuss our approach to read- 
ing. HOW SHOULD WE READ? Here are 
ideas I advanced about reading for this 
hour of discussion. Students seized them 
and elaborated and illustrated them. 
Reading, then, is not to make judgments 
or to form stereotypes of a people. 
Rather, reading furnishes information 
about definite persons in their homes and 
in their daily lives. The reader re-creates 
these characters in his mind as he reads. 
These characters remain in his mind as 
people who lived. It was pointed out that 
these few characters, living the events in 
the story, must never become the scanty 
basis for the forming of generalizations 


about all the people living in that coun- 
try. Without critical reading, stereo- 
types and prejudices are formed, for 
readers often assume that all people in 
a country are alike. Thus, in reading one 
story about China, a reader may general- 
ize and say that all Chinese are like that. 

One last pre-reading point during this 
day’s discussion was introduced: Under- 
stand the environment of these char- 
acters. What in their homes and com- 
munities makes them behave as they do 
in the story? What personality traits, 
what ideas in government, health, work, 
religion, and home will each reader grasp 
as he reads? What fears, what amuse- 
ments, what superstitions, what discrimi- 
nations, what foods, and what customs 
do the fiction characters live through 
each day of the story? THESE ARE THE 
ACTIVE FORCES THAT MAKE PEOPLE WHAT 
THEY ARE. To be appreciative, a people 
should understand how customs, foods, 
values, fears, and family ambitions can 
and do affect personalities; yes, even in 
stories. These points became the con- 
stant guide for listening sheets later on. 

Youth is still the time to prevent 
prejudices forming. Studies show that 
children are born without prejudice and 
gradually absorb the emotional tone of 
the home and of their playmates. Youth 
is the time of questioning and of rejecting 
or accepting adult values and attitudes. 
A questionnaire was circulated on the 
third day in this group of fifty seventeen- 
year-old boys and girls to discover how 
they had accumulated impressions of 
people in other countries. I wanted to see 
what attitudes and experiences I had to 
work with. With these current attitudes 
I had to begin my classwork. Most fre- 
quently mentioned sources of impres- 
sions were music and literature. Then 
the sources of impressions followed in 
this order: personal contacts, visiting 
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other countries. Random checks were 
tabulated for the newspaper, radio, 
letters from abroad, and newsreels. I 
realized that foreign addresses of ado- 
lescent boys and girls and foreign visi- 
tors would be useful and further means, 
also, of acquainting my students with 
youth of foreign countries. I might add 
here, too, that before the bloc of work 
was over, 60 per cent had written letters 
to young people in many countries. 

At this critical point before they had 
selected books, I judged it wise to devote 
a day to developing the understanding of 
race. The causes for misunderstandings 
also seemed imperative for group study. 
These were ideas projected into the dis- 
cussion: Science states that no race is 
superior in native intelligence. Great 
civilizations have developed in many 
kinds of racial, religious, and ethnic 
groups. Sociologists are studying the 
effects of discrimination on the personali- 
ties of the segregated and the segrega- 
tors. Social psychologists have been 
studying prejudices: how prejudices 
arise, what prejudices do to people, and 
the psychological processes of stereotyp- 
ing. Economists point out that there is a 
relation between economics and dis- 
crimination, a relationship between com- 
petition and scapegoating, a relationship 
between employment and housing and 
hatreds and antagonisms. These ideas 
were used to direct an hour’s discussion, 
for it is very necessary that adolescents 
participate in the discussion if the ideas 
are to become meaningful to them. 

This discussion went on into another 
day. Such ideas as the following were 
brought to their attention: Class lines 
cut across other stratifications. Each 
class in any country possesses antagon- 
isms and practices discriminations toward 
other classes within its own boundaries. 

How can young people surmount the 
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prejudices and the current generaliza- 
tions learned from their parents and 
from their present teen-age companions? 
Mixing with people from other countries 
would be ideal but is impossible for most 
young people. One way for youth to 
learn of other peoples is through reading 
reports of people who have lived in the 
country or, better still, from citizens of 
that country. Such visits, before we 
were ready to turn to the reading of our 
books, proved highly significant in emo- 
tionalizing the personalities within the 
books that students had selected to read. 
It so happened that people from India 
and South America were visitors during 
this time, and we asked them in. This 
interchange of ideas unsettled the ideas 
students had previously possessed about 
a people so that these boys and girls 
turned to the books with a more ques- 
tioning attitude. Reading to discover 
that all people had the same emotions 
and the same fundamental desires and 
dreams could color and direct their read- 
ing experiences so that whatever they 
would think about other people later on 
was determined, in part, by what impres- 
sions they now received in reading and in 
discussing other people. Development of 
such new values and of new attitudes 
toward other peoples is an educator’s 
concern. This was my primary purpose 
in this unit. Therefore, as English col- 
leagues reading this account have noted 
already, I slanted my unit from the be- 
ginning to stress these learnings. Skills 
will be stressed later on in the unit, too. 

If the group were to have a common 
point of view, a few understandings of 
these following terms had to be discussed 
at this point: Stereotypes we defined as 
short-circuit routes to so-called “think- 
ing.” These stereotypes are the quickest 
tools that thoughtless people possess for 
trying to understand and to communi- 
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cate. These active-minded young people 
paused to name a few: All Chinese eat 
rice. All Chinese are coolies. All Chinese 
are poor. The Russians are forbidding- 
looking men with long black beards. 
How true are these stereotypes? These 
hasty generalizations? Outstanding for- 
eign people, now mentioned in the news, 
were listed and compared with these 
stereotypes in American minds. These 
kinds of false images which youth may 
have in their minds of people can be 
grouped under (1) labels, (2) name- 
calling, and (3) false generalizations. 
Alert boys and girls recalled the labels 
that without further thought, we place 
upon people. Name-calling, one source of 
false images, depended upon the indi- 
vidual’s state of feeling at the time. 
Young people under the stress of emo- 
tion can construct unfavorable images 
of a nationality. Vocabularies, under the 
stress of hate, of feelings of superiority, 
of scorn, or of indifference can deeply 
etch the minds of all the group present. 

They recalled such incidents that hap- 
pened to themselves as they were grow- 
ing up. How to substitute correct impres- 
sions for these erroneous images of their 
childhood and the current active forces of 
hate and bigotry acting upon them was 
one of the major problems of this bloc of 
work. 

Just to probe further their thinking con- 
cerning false images and to come to the 
discussion of generalizations, I asked 
what folklore and what customs they 
knew of any country. In thinking of the 
information they possessed of other 
people, these students named some of 
their stored ideas which they had ‘‘on 
tap” when discussing people of any na- 
tion. In discussing Asia, for example, this 
idea always hovered in the background 
of their minds: Orientals are backward 
people. They reasoned that, even though 


the information may not be sufficient for 
conclusions, people must generalize to 
complete the event of the moment and to 
move on to the next event as it confronts 
us at all times in our daily living. In 
reading books of other countries, we de- 
cided to probe our present generalizations 
and stereotypes concerning people and 
to watch ourselves in our impressions. 
We stopped to describe definite mental 
pictures each student conjured, as mem- 
bers of the class gave a generalization or 
a stereotype of a people. My purpose as 
the unit progressed was to make them see 
the definite Chinese woman in the story 
and not a stereotyped Chinese woman. 
One hour was spent developing through 
informal discussion this difference be- 
tween stereotypes and specific, accurate 
pictures of real individuals. 

These are the terms the class had to 
understand (I used these definitions): 
(1) “Race” refers to the stable anatomi- 
cal traits inherited through the inbreed- 
ing of a people for many centuries. (2) 
Diet, geography, and social conditions 
affect a people. Together the group dis- 
cussed the ways people teach youth their 
patterns of living. The will to live, the 
food, the means of shelter, work, recrea- 
tion, clothes, customs, beliefs, language, 
desires, ambitions, and_ superstitions 
shape a culture. (3) The desired behavior 
toward these things is the “values” a 
people possess. (4) These are the basis 
for “attitudes.” For illustration, the 
values we Americans have insisted upon 
our youth learning are: cheerfulness, 
sportsmanship, cleanliness, personal ap- 
pearance, the need for a command of 
language to achieve power and prestige, 
the need for a government that preserves 
our freedoms. I grant that these are ab- 
stractions and difficult to make clear to 
adolescence. It does take an hour to 
draw from these boys and girls examples 
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of all these ideas so that each means 
something to them. I watched the talk- 
ing during the remainder of the unit and 
noted how many ideas were still verbal- 
isms and not understandings, which fact 
I wanted them to recognize. The danger 
of verbalism here is very great. 

But to continue a report of the discus- 
sions as these students were taken through 
some of these basic ideas which we needed 
to grasp before undertaking the topic! 
I introduced the way we people in the 
United States judge others near us and 
the way we take these same criteria 
that apply to our neighbors and expect 
to apply them to people possessing other 
modes of living and other criteria. Here 
are the criteria we Americans apply in 
judging neighbors and which determine 
our liking or disliking them: physical ap- 
pearance, religion, color, creed, clothes, 
education, nationality, language, citizen- 
ship, ambitions, etc. Concerning these 
criteria, Americans have developed emo- 
tional attitudes and have formed ap- 
praisals and values. We feel akin to peo- 
ple who think and feel as we do. Social dis- 
tances decrease and friendships develop 
when there is a kinship. Likewise, in any 
nationality, if we could meet the socio- 
economic class of their people whose 
values and wishes are like ours, we 
would feel a kinship. Americans, the class 
felt, ought to stop thinking of all Chinese 
as alike and discover, instead, what class 
possesses our standards and values. To 
date, Americans have generalized and re- 
garded Chinese as all being dirty and 
poor. I have not reported in this account 
how I used the social-distance scale on 
the board to make this clearer. It became 
a real chalk talk, with students adding 
ideas. On the whole, they preferred to 
listen at this point. The ideas were so 
new to them. Did I give them too many 
new ideas at the beginning, readers may 
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be wondering. As I review the work, I do 
not believe so. Learning should open new 
horizons of thought and should chal- 
lenge. 

To my colleagues I would like to recom- 
mend these new books as handy refer- 
ences at this point while developing such 
ideas. Mrs. Eslanda Robeson emphasized 
this point in her book entitled African 
Journey, and so does our African visitor, 
Mbonu Ojiki, in My Africa. Santhra Rau 
likewise breaks down the generalized pic- 
tures readers may have of India and 
focuses the reader’s attention upon her 
social class in India and the variety of 
personalities and tastes within her very 
limited circle. All these books are clear 
in their refutations of stereotypes which 
Americans possess of India and of 
Africa. At this point, if readers of this 
account allow, I would like to add that 
there are class differences in any culture 
today. If Americans could learn that 
their values and their criteria, as well as 
their social skills and attitudes, have 
some equivalent in the culture of any 
foreign social stratum, they might be 
more sympathetic in seeing such people 
as real persons and not as peculiar devi- 
ates from our own standards. This way 
of looking at India, for illustration, might 
be a way of personalizing people in India. 
Such ideas have been elaborated many 
times in the two above-mentioned books 
about Africa. They were very valuable 
at this point of the work for me. 

Another concept that had to be intro- 
duced during this hour was this. The 
mention of the name of a race or of a 
nationality should not conjure stereo- 
type images. This was asked of the 
group: What pictures do we have in our 
minds about these words: Russian, Ne- 
gro, Australian? If any adolescent in 
his life has met one of these peoples, he 
can cite what he has learned in living 
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near this person, and, better still, if one 
child of another nationality is in the 
group, this child can help the group see 
both sides of current stereotypes. You 
and I know that if a person has never 
met an individual from another national- 
ity, he does rely upon stereotypes which 
he has learned from the street, from the 
dinner-table conversations of his parents, 
from movies or print. Here is where we 
educators start in our work. The demo- 
cratic way of living together recognizes 
individual differences—that no two peo- 
ple are alike and that each one is to be 
respected for what he is. But to return 
to my class again! This was a good mo- 
ment to discuss how we received some 
of our impressions. What is their pattern 
of living? How can we better appreciate 
them? This, then, became our outline for 
our reading and for our panel discussions 
about each country’s citizens and for the 
outline for students’ daily listening 
sheets. In these things, we agreed in class 
that we had much in common but that 
our attitudes would be different because 
of climatic reasons, natural resources, 
economic pressures, and religions. Our 
week of discussions now came to a head. 
We organized this ‘‘outline-to-be”’ under 
the heading ‘‘Patterns of Living.’’ We 
had to explore, for no one has as yet 
given us such a reading outline. This is 
the outline we produced together. 


WHAT IS THEIR PATTERN OF 
LIVING?3 


I. Customs or code of living.—(a) home life, 
(6) education, (c) recreation, (d) foods, (e) par- 
ents’ responsibility, ({) position of adolescents 
and children. 


3 This outline was used as a reading guide and for 
every report each student gave in the two months. 
We set these subtopics down on paper in table form 
so that it became a listening chart to turn in after 
a country’s books were discussed by a group. By 
this listening sheet, or table, listeners were forced 
to analyze and to organize into a complete whole 
what the books about the country had described. 


II. Beliefs—(a) God, (6) death, (c) life 
hereafter, (d) present life, (e) mankind, (f) dog- 
mas, (g) rituals, (4) myths. 

III. Values.—(a) the home, (+) marriage, 
(c) success, (d) money, (e) life itself, (f) happi- 
ness, (g) security, (4) health, (z) children, (7) 
goals, (k) skills, (1) education. 

What experiences does each culture value? 
What longings do these people share? What 
ideals do these people voice? 


While this framework for the unit was 
being structured in the minds of the 
adolescents, these problems were con- 
fronting their teacher that entire week. 
How can I direct these experiences so 
that these adolescents may contact 
people from other countries directly? 
Can literature serve as preparation for 
better contacts with these people? How 
can books make inroads into an ado- 
lescent’s habits of thought where now 
there are stereotyped images and group 
labels? Do books shape permanent atti- 
tudes toward races? How can I prevent 
these boys and girls making generaliza- 
tions before they have the information 
and personal contacts? That is, can I pre- 
vent generalizations before the panel dis- 
cussions occur so that their attitudes and 
information can be guided? What sensi- 
tivities and values come through infor- 
mation? What emotional learnings need 
counteracting by providing new emo- 
tional literary experiences that we can 
plan together? 

These boys and girls now had their 
reading questions. They began the read- 
ing of their books. Thus both teacher and 
students went into the unit with prob- 
lems to solve before the two months were 
gone. An entire week of guidance in 
helping each student select his book and 
in starting his reading followed. 

Then we were ready to devise a plan 
for reporting. This seemed the best 
means of informing one another. Each 
one was to select four countries that 
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interested him, and in the next two 
months he was to read a book about each 
country. Four times during this period he 
was to join a group that likewise had 
read a book about this same country. 
Each group was to plan the hour or two 
at its disposal to give impressions each 
person considered important to the class. 
In all the discussions the groups were to 
follow the pattern of living outlined here. 
The groups, given much liberty, could 
provide speakers, movies, or recordings 
to make the discussion of their country 
as vivid as possible. Arts and foods de- 
scribed in their reading could also be 
provided. Daily listening sheets organ- 
ized and analyzed these group reports on 
Patterns of Living for each student who 
was listening to the reports. The plot 
and emotional experiences of the char- 
acters thus imprinted their values and 
attributes with greater vividness upon 
each listener, for the listeners had to 
select, in listening, the pattern of living 
described in each book as each member of 
a panel talked about his own book. In 
such analysis the listener began to see 
traits and emotions and values of a 
people emerging. 

Note-taking was necessary so that we 
could later have evidence for making 
generalizations, at the close of the unit, 
concerning each country’s pattern of liv- 
ing. The chart broke down, for example, 
the customs, values, and beliefs. The 
groups were attracted to the adolescent 
amusements in South America, the close 
relationships between boys and girls and 
their parents, the chaperoning of the 
girls, the social discriminations, romance, 
the fatality in their attitudes, hospital- 
ity, nationalism, and the low value 
placed upon human life. A question 
period at the close of a panel was always 
an interesting time, especially was this 
true near the end of the two months. 
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By that time half the class had read at 
least one book on any country up for 
discussion and such readers did challenge 
or reinforce the comments of panel 
members. 

These are some of the class periods 
organized and conducted to inform the 
whole group about a country. South 
America: movie, Amazon Awakes; re- 
ports, Night Flight and Cocks and Bulls 
in Caracas; talk, Miss M. Loomis, on 
leave in Caracas, 1944-45. Mexico: re- 
ports, Fiesta in Mexico, Peacock Sheds 
His Tail; talk and slides, Miss H. 
Dierker, frequent visitor to Mexico. 
Russia: reports, Days and Nights, Anna 
Karenina, And Quiet Flows the Don, The 
Russians, Wild River, movies: record- 
ings; translations of Russian poetry by a 
former citizen of Russia now teaching on 
our campus. China: film of Dragon Seed, 
reports, Test Tubes and Dragon Scales, 
My Chinese Wife, This Is Our China. I 
might add that music is a wonderful way 
of opening the discussion about a new 
country. This was very true about 
Russia. Some even played Russian sym- 
phonies as they read Russian novels. 
Often I let them just spend an hour 
listening to a country’s music to absorb 
the emotional overtones. 

One of the first statements in sum- 
marizing this bloc of work was: We do 
not know enough about any country to 
arrive at any general conclusions. Even 
if we did know a lot about a country, we 
dare not make generalizations because 
its people are as different among them- 
selves as we are different among our- 
selves. The people we best understand 
are those in our socioeconomic levels. All 
of us were impressed with the way each 
country’s life flows in and about the 
family unit. Such a point of view 
quickened the understanding of these 
boys and girls. They recognized the uni- 
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versal traitsmen have in common, such as 
a feeling of kinship with other people, the 
traits manifested in war, the education 
of the young, the influence of the mother 
in rearing the children, the dependence 
upon superstitions, and the general un- 
concern for health and life of unfortu- 
nates in some countries. Few people are 
completely without religion. As a whole, 
people have strong inclinations to be 
together for work and recreation. 

Individual reactions of the students 
at the close suggest what inner processes 
went on in their minds as the work 
progressed. 


Although I have never been too interested 
in the culture of other countries, 1 think I have 
changed my isolationistic attitude to one of 
interest, and wonder at some of the foreign 
cultures. I have begun to think of travel seri- 
ously. 

During the quarter I have changed many of 
the stereotypes that I had formed of countries 
like China, Russia, and Africa. The study of 
many of the books has shown me that although 
men may speak many languages and have en- 
tirely different cultures, they have the same 
emotions. 


My attitude has changed toward many 
countries in the fact that I no longer consider 
their customs funny and way-out-of-life. I 
realize that I considered their customs funny 
because they were unlike our way of life but 
after hearing the reports I believe I began to 
feel and consider these people of other coun- 
tries people and not foreigners. 


Reading and hearing about other countries 
has made me sit up and take notice of how these 
countries differ from my own. Before I had one 
or two ideas about each country that stood out 
in my mind, and I guess I took their remaining 
customs and capabilities to be very similar to 
our own. I have had my eyes opened very 
much to the fact that customs in each country 
differ from those in any other country in nearly 
all ways, and I have taken a new attitude 
toward comparing the problems and customs 
of other countries with those of my own. 

People in most countries have about the 
same values but there are differences in degree 
of their values. 


Valuable resources the juniors used, 
other than books, included: 


Russia: 

March Slav, Tchaikovsky 

“1812 Overture” (Cleveland Symphony), 
Brunswick 

Seventh Symphony, Shostakovich 

Scheherazade— Op. 35, Rimski-Korsakov 

“Cossack Dance” 

“March Miniature” 

“Valse Sérenade,” Tchaikovsky (Detroit), 
Victor 

Russian songs sung by Paul Robeson 

“Danse Orientale,”’ Rimski-Korsakov (Kreis- 
ler), Columbia 

“Gopak from the Fair at Saratchinck,” 
Musorgski 

Films: Cossack Chorus, People of Russia 

Recordings: “Introduction to the People 
of Asia,” N.B.C. (produced by Radio 
Committee of Public Schools of Washing- 
ton, D.C., by Admiral Wm. Stanley. 
R.C.A. Bldg., N.Y.) 


Poland: 
“Nocturne in A Flat,’ Chopin 
Film: Murder at Lidice 
Norway: 
Recording: ‘“‘The Moon Is Down” 
France: 
“Romance in F Minor,” Saint-Saéns, record- 
ed in Europe 


All I have done is summarize the 
framework of the discussions. I do not 
have space to record the fascinating 
hours that these periods were to everyone 
in the room. Nor have I space to relate 
the many ways I had of discovering how 
much this unit was growing into their 
thinking and being—their happy faces, 
for example, as they approached me in 
the hall to relate some new discovery or 
plan they had to make their hour of 
handling the class an interesting period 
for all. One girl undertook to interview 
a Russian teacher who now lives in our 
city and secured this woman’s transla- 
tions of modern Russian verse and asked 
questions about Russian education and 
about their music. Another secured a 
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speaker who had resided twenty years in 
China, and this student took time to pro- 
vide tea for that hour. Yet another went 
to New York during this time and in- 
sisted that her family accompany her to 
see Lute Song and to eat Chinese food 
just to see what such experiences might 
be. One boy who accompanied the seniors 
on their trip to New York persuaded 
the group to attend a Chinese theater 
and to eat with him at a Chinese res- 
taurant. What delight they had to report 
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such experiences when they returned. 
They enthusiastically tied what they 
saw with facts they had read. Then I 
began to hear accounts of where students 
wanted to go when they themselves could 
afford to travel. How much learning 
went on I cannot say. This sort of 
learning is not measured by testing. 
However, I was always present in dis- 
cussions. I learned and so did they, be- 
cause we talked, looked, and listened and 
questioned one another. 


Improving High-School Composition 


MAXWELL NURNBERG' 


One evening last June at a perform- 
ance of J Remember Mama I must have 
startled the people sitting in front of me 
when, during one of the more absorbing 
moments of that play, they heard my 
pencil scratch out something in the dark. 
It was during the scene when the nar- 
rator-daughter reads one of her stories to 
Mama, and Mama asks her, “Why do 
you ask me about your stories? Why 
don’t you ask your English teacher?” 

It was the daughter’s reply that I 
scratched out in the dark. “English 
teachers, Mama? They don’t know any- 
thing about writing; they just know 
about literature.” 

I copied her words because they rang 
a bell in my mind. I did not have to ask 
for whom the bell tolled—it tolled for 
me—and for thousands of other teachers 
of English. 

Certainly we have not succeeded in 
making writing as enjoyable as litera- 
ture. If Carlyle called economics the 
“dismal” science, I think we can with 


t Abraham Lincoln High School, New York City; 
author of What’s the Good Word? (Simon & Schuster, 


1942). 


even more justification call the writing 
of compositions the dismal art. It should 
be more fun; there should be more joy 
in it. And as long as there is not, we are 
not teaching it as well as we can. I think 
you will admit that this is true unless you 
agree with Mr. Dooley’s pronouncement 
on education. You may remember that 
Finley Peter Dunne has Mr. Dooley 
say, ‘‘I don’t care what ye larn thim so 
long as ’tis onpleasant to thim.”’ 

And dislike it they do! And what is 
more they begin not to like the things 
associated with writing. They read a 
novel with less joy when they have to 
make a traditional book report on it. 

The greenish look that you sometimes 
see on children’s faces as they leave the 
circus may not have been caused by too 
much pink lemonade or peanuts or hot 
dogs. No! That greenish look may have 
come from the sudden realization that on 
the next day they will have to write a 
composition on “My Day at the Cir- 
cus.” 

We have to change writing from a 
dismal art to an enjoyable experience. 

Recently I heard the poet and novel- 
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ist, Jesse Stuart, talk about his high- 
school days and how much he hated 
composition writing then. He made a 
plea: ‘‘Don’t have pupils write on your 
topics; let them write on their own.” 

If we can get pupils to write on topics 
they want to write on, if we can give pu- 
pils a chance to “holler” on paper—to 
get something off their chests—they will 
enjoy it. They enjoy writing on a topic 
like ‘Something That Makes My Blood 
Boil.” They want to talk about the 
world they live in because they feel 
strongly about some of its inadequacies. 
They enjoy writing on a topic that gets 
them talking about themselves, a topic 
like “‘The Me Nobody Knows.” But, as 
in all written work, even these topics 
must be properly prepared for and moti- 
vated. It may be a current-events discus- 
sion or the reading of a poetry unit that 
includes such poems as “ The Song of the 
Shirt,” ‘Caliban in the Coal Mines,” 
and ‘“‘Stupidity Street” that releases the 
material for ‘‘Something That Makes 
My Blood Boil.” It may be the discus- 
sion of a character in a novel or a play 
that sets the stage for ‘‘The Me Nobody 
Knows.” 

Too often we assume that young minds 
are teeming with ideas that they are 
eager to write. We do not even bother to 
say: ‘‘Get on your mark! Get set! Go!” 
We just present them with a list of topics 
and say, ‘“‘Go!”’ And then we expect the 
young idea to shoot. For young ideas to 
shoot, ground has to be plowed up. 
Seeds have to be planted. The sun must 
shine. 

Variety adds a spice of joy to compo- 
sition writing. By variety I do not mean 
merely a variety of topics to choose from 
but variety in procedure, in skills called 
for, and in emphasis. Not all writing need 
be in the form of full-length compositions 
or in the form of prose. Short exercises in 


writing inspired by reading done in class 
or by models furnished by the teacher 
often offer a challenge, and pupils like 
challenges. They like to be dared to do 
something. 

Recently I dared my creative-writing 
class to write a two-line poem as good as 
one written by a seven-year-old child. 
The child—not related to me—had called 
his poem ‘‘The Baby Birds.” Here it is: 


THE BABY BIRDS 


They sit within their nest to beg. 
All mouth that once had been all egg. 


None of them did so well as the seven- 
year old, but they enjoyed writing their 
two-line poems. Here are four of them: 


The shortest distance from the mind is heard 
In the mountains and valleys of a word. 


The cold waves curled up on the shore 

Like frosted lace against the sand. 

The lace work of the winter tree against a pale 
gray sky 

Reminds me that the birds take wing and fly. 


The jug of night overturned, 
Spilling out the song of day. 

Prose can work just as well as poetry. 
Think of the chain reaction you can start 
with this sentence, spoken by an anony- 
mous army officer: “I don’t know what 
weapons will be used in the next war, but 
in the war after the next one surer than 
hell they’ll be using spears!” 

If we can startle young people into 
thinking, we are creating the raw ma- 
terials of writing. If we can furnish their 
minds with worth-while ideas, they will 
write better because they will want to 
write better. 

Still another way to get pupils to enjoy 
writing is to make it real. Too often the 
writing of a composition takes place in a 
vacuum. It is artificial, and pupils react 
artificially toward it. 

One way of making writing real is to 
emphasize the one kind of writing all of 
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them will continue to do after they leave 
school. As citizens in a democratic society 
they should be taught to write real, not 
imaginary, letters to radio stations, gov- 
ernment officials, newspapers, research 
centers, business houses, and the like. 
Writing will thus become significant and 
meaningful as well as real. 

The same can be said for class projects 
when effectively motivated and skilfully 
handled. In connection with such a 
project pupils often send away for 
pamphlets to a government agency or an 
association like the N.A.A.C.P. They 
write a real letter and get a real response 
—not their own letters back with correc- 
tions on them. A good writing project 
can often become a real and sometimes a 
memorable experience. 

We can also add a little pleasure if we 
stop inhibiting pupils’ natural expres- 
sion. For some reason they think that 
writing involves a different process from 
speaking. When they speak to their 
friends they express their thoughts; 
when they write for us they ¢ranslate 
their thoughts. And they translate their 
thoughts into a kind of stilted and fancy 
composition English they think the 
teacher expects and deserves. They seem 
to shun simplicity and directness of 
expression. 

Maury Maverick called attention to 
this kind of writing in the bureaus at 
Washington and labeled it “‘Gobbledy- 
gook.”’ Rudolph Flesch has written a 
stimulating book on this theme, entitled 
The Art of Plain Talk. 

One of our wartime hardships in New 
York City was the sign—in every shop 
window—which read: “Illumination is 
required to be extinguished before these 
premises are closed to business.”” The 
Anglo-Saxon version, “Lights must be 
put out at the end of the day,” is by 
comparison pure lyricism. 
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About a year ago I attended a banquet 
at the Hotel Astor. On every table was a 
printed card containing these words: 
“Your committee has provided gratui- 
ties covering the menu service at this 
table. The guest may, however, reflect 
his pleasure with beverage service, etc., 
through additional offering.”” Note that 
the guest is not allowed to show his 
pleasure; he must, like the mirrors in the 
famous Astor Ballroom, merely reflect 
his pleasure ‘‘through additional offer- 
ing.” 

One evening I tuned in on the Joe 
Louis—Mauriello prize fight. And what 
did I hear? This. “And now may the 
better participant emerge triumphant- 
ly.”” Somewhere, perhaps, a teacher had 
drummed it into Harry Balogh’s head— 
he was the special announcer—that 
‘May the best man win” was a cliché or 
grammatically incorrect for two con- 
testants, so Harry made things harder all 
around by saying, ‘May the better 
participant emerge triumphantly.”—It 
is not easy to emerge triumphantly—it 
requires histrionic as well as boxing abil- 
ity. It is easier just to emerge triumph- 
ant—which Joe Louis did not only in the 
fight but in the battle of words. For, 
when Joe Louis was asked his own 
opinion of the earlier Billy Conn fight, he 
said, ‘“‘Conn was able to run away, but 
he couldn’t hide!’ Good, simple, natural, 
vivid expression. And that is what we 
should encourage our pupils to do at all 
times—to express their thoughts, not to 
translate them. 

Finally, to close this cycle of joy in 
writing, there should be rewards. The 
completion of a project brings its own 
rewards with it. A pupil feels proud of 
the material he has assembled, of the 
artistic cover he has designed. He has 
the thrill of authorship. He has created a 
book. 
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But there should be rewards in all 
kinds of writing. The best reward any 
kind of writing can get is publication. In 
the classroom we can supply our stu- 
dents with a public to read to. The high- 
est achievable mark on a composition 
should be the words, ‘‘Read this to the 
class.” 

And now I think that at this point— 
quite appropriately—I ought to say a 
few words about that bugaboo of Eng- 
lish teaching: the correction of written 
compositions. 

I have searched my soul, and I do not 
like what I have found. First, I do not 
like the way I talk about “correcting” 
compositions. I should be talking about 
evaluating or commenting on them. But 
deep down I know that though the word 
correcting may indicate the wrong atti- 
tude, it is the right word. I know that 
when I read pupils’ papers I am a glori- 
fied proofreader. I see myself with red 
pencil poised, hunting through the wil- 
derness of words for mistakes in spelling, 
in punctuation, and in sentence division. 
I have to admit to myself that I am 
pleased to find mistakes in spelling and 
punctuation. There is really nothing 
sadistic about this; it just helps to lend 
weight to the mark I intend to put on 
the paper. 

But I ask myself, ‘What has this cor- 
rection of mistakes to do with the im- 
provement of composition?” and I have 
to answer myself, “Very little; almost 
nothing.” 

Then I think of those sentences that 
do not lend themselves to proofreaders’ 
symbols. I think of sentences like these 
two written by seniors this term: 


That’s the only way of getting a raise they 
could use and that’s having a strike. 

There is also the problem of the housing 
shortage in which many men have no place to 
live for their families. 


The usual symbols, “sp,” “p,” “C.S.,” 
“S.F.,” work no magic here. There are 
no mistakes in spelling, punctuation, or 
sentence division. These are psycho- 
somatic sentences. Their bodily and 
structural ills are psychogenic in char- 
acter. So I look at the sentences again, 
shake my head sadly, and then in the 
margin I write two magic words—‘See 
me.” ‘‘See me”—two little words with 
which I at once do my duty and shirk 
my responsibility. And yet in writing 
these two words, I feel that I have put 
my finger on the real problem. 


For it is obvious that for the kind of 
composition of which these sentences are 
a part, a very lengthy comment and ex- 
planation would be necessary. And even 
then it probably would not do much 
good. We have to see the pupil. We have 
to have a conference period with him, 
when we can talk things over, when he 
can ask questions, when we can work to- 
gether on his thinking and writing prob- 
lems. Without such conferences we only 
skim off a few of the surface errors and 
leave the basic needs untouched. 


I believe, therefore, that teachers of 
English should teach one class a day 
less. Instead of that class there should be 
a scheduled conference period—in which 
we can meet pupils and discuss their 
thinking and writing problems with 
them. Composition improvement needs 
heart-to-heart, mind-to-mind discussion 
—not correction. 

Finally, we must remember that writ- 
ing or the improvement of writing is not 
an end in itself. It should serve as the 
means to another much more important 
end. In the words of John De Boer: 

It is not enough for young people to know 
how to listen, to speak, to write, and to read. 
Their experiences in communication should 


have direction. In recent years the values to 
which we in our free sogiety are committed nar- 
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rowly escaped extinction at the hands of Fascist 
enemies, whose ideology is not without powerful 
adherents in our own country. The school is one 
of the most powerful instruments available to 
our society in the defense of its own purposes 
and ideals. Communication in the high school 
should be directed toward the achievement of 
those attitudes, beliefs, and purposes which will 
strengthen youth’s devotion to the ideals of per- 
sonal freedom, economic security, and equal 
rights for all regardless of race, religion, or cul- 
tural background. The broadening of the al- 
legiances and sympathies of youth to include the 
people of all nations has become a fundamental 
necessity in a day when international coopera- 
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tion and good will is the only alternative to 
future destructive wars which can destroy all we 
know of civilization. Such sympathies should be 
directed particularly toward those hundreds of 
millions of people who have seemed remote or 
from whom, because of political differences, we 
have become estranged—the peoples of China, 
the Soviet Union, and Latin America.? 


For these times the three R’s should 
add up to something important. 

2 “Standards for Appraising the Language Arts 
Program of the Secondary School” in the Bulletin 


of the National Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, February, 1946. 


One Freshman, One Class, One Nation 


ELSA CHAPIN’ 


Ix THINKING through the ‘definite ma- 
terial that has been used in the class- 
room, or is usable there,” which Mr. 
Domincovich wrote me last June should 
be the material of this talk, I am remind- 
ed of a polemical writer who started off 
a recent article by quoting Sheridan’s 
comment on the speech of a fellow-parlia- 
mentarian: ‘‘What the honorable mem- 
ber has said is both sound and new; but 
what is new is not sound, and what is 
sound is not new.” I hope if there seems 
to be an uncomfortably true application 
of that saying to these remarks, it will 
be made clear in the discussion. 

For the last four years in our junior 
college for girls—with an enrolment of 
about one hundred students—we have 
been shifting our emphasis, along with all 
the other schools and colleges in the 
country, I think, to a much sharper re- 
alization of individual-group relation- 
ships. I suppose that underlies the attain- 
ment of one nation, as it underlies the at- 
tainment of one world. Even what may 
seem to be the remote job of teaching 
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freshmen to write and speak well—to 
produce well-organized material “‘free 
from technical errors,” as the saying goes 
—must be carried on by the individual 
student working with a group, the result- 
ing activity a sort of symbol, if it is suc- 
cessful, of what individual fulfilment, in 
terms of group betterment, may be in 
the larger community. Both semesters of 
our freshman English course give indi- 
viduals group experience in this as it ap- 
plies to written and spoken expression. 
We have worked out in our first semes- 
ter a plan of using newspapers for com- 
parative study, supplemented by Perrin 
and Ward’s workbook, Writing Good 
English and the essays in A Quarto of 
Modern Literature. The training is in all 
forms of expository writing, with a long, 
reasoned documentary theme at the end 
of the semester. We have integrated 
practice in writing with practice in 
speaking, using school situations, par- 
ticularly forum discussions about once a 
month. The attack on contemporary 
problems by students aware of them for 
the first time is greatly helped by con- 
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sistent, planned, study of newspaper 
writing, not only in news stories, but in 
editorials, special articles, columns, and 
the many features of a modern news- 
paper. To follow one day’s allotment of 
news through the headlines, omissions, 
rearrangements, editorial comment, and 
manipulations in general of four metro- 
politan dailies is a sure corrective of po- 
litical naiveté—and practically every 
other form of naiveté, for that matter. 

Before describing the details of the 
class work, it may be useful to give the 
schedule of prepared papers for last year. 

October 8: A documented theme, of five hun- 
dred or six hundred words, based on two weeks’ 
study and note-taking of four New York papers 
of September twenty-seventh; the New York 
Times, Herald-Tribune, Daily News, and Mirror. 
The paper dealt with some one phase running 
through all four; such as an important news- 
story that morning, types and arrangements of 
advertising and other visual appeals, dramatic 
criticisms of the same moving pictures and 
plays, and so on. 

November 5: A similar paper of the same 
length on three days’ reading of the New York 
Sun and PM. Improvement in use of concrete 
detail building up evidence for a soundly rea- 
soned conclusion was the teaching point. 

January 6: A 2,000- or 3,000-word paper 
built on research on a topic of immediate con- 
cern to the student. Students develop work in 
far-ranging fields. Their maturity of interests— 
I think we are all realizing this—is a factor 
which we must understand. 

So much for the general scheme of the 
semester’s work. Now as to the details of 
its handling, it is essential that the in- 
structor make no comment on the com- 
parative value of the papers. The com- 
plete class study, made at the outset of 
the semester, of the Times, Herald- 
Tribune, Daily News, and Mirror, was 
accompanied by instruction in note- 
taking and bibliographical technique for 
those aware of them for the first time. 
At the outset the instructor had asked 
for a forty-five-minute theme on ‘My 


Family and the Sunday Newspapers,” 
thus getting a general idea of the class’s 
newspaper-reading habits. These class 
papers were unsigned. I hope there will 
be a later discussion of what seems to me 
the great values of these unsigned class 
papers. Maybe instructors in other col- 
leges will find better newspaper-reading 
habits than our students possessed—at 
least last year. Out of forty-four stu- 
dents, only six had what could be called 
good newspaper-reading habits. All but 
one devoured the ‘“‘funnies’” (that is all 
right if they had devoured anything else 
with them). Four had to escape to 
friends’ houses to get them—whatever 
that may prove. Twenty bought the 
News and Mirror regularly “ for the comic 
strips.’’ Three added the Journal-A meri- 
can for the same reason and also for the 
“scientific articles in the magazine sec- 
tion.’”’ At the end of the semester in each 
year the final papers have shown a com- 
plete revolution in these attitudes. Stu- 
dents had proved to themselves through 
their own collection of data the compara- 
tive values of different papers: whether 
or not a particular paper emphasized 
personalities at the expense of great and 
vital ideas urgent in our world; the re- 
actions of thousands of readers to car- 
toons and other visual appeals; above all, 
irrefutable evidence of the paper’s policy 
toward facts—its insistence or careless- 
ness in verification, its habits of docu- 
mentation in news story, editorial, or 
special feature. 

The work with cartoons was an inte- 
gral part in the training to organize for 
exactness and clarity—the old fight for 
concrete expression. Thus, three weeks 
or so after they had pretty well forgotten 
class papers written on the same topic, 
students were asked to draw unsigned 
comic strips on ‘““My Family and the 
Sunday Newspapers.”’ The definite, cli- 
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mactic force of these—and fully two- 
thirds were successful by class vote—was 
an excellent corrective of much flabby, 
formless prose in the original set of pa- 
pers. A set of unsigned cartoons this fall 
on the basic ideas underlying Kipling’s 
“‘Recessional’”’ and the preamble to the 
charter of the United Nations led to defi- 
nite, explicit consideration of the emo- 
tional overtones of ‘‘ Imperialism vs. Co- 
operation,” with an elementary discus: 
sion of semantics and the relation of sym- 
bols to propaganda. All these matters, as 
they came up, formed bases for fifteen- or 
twenty-minute class papers, signed by 
students later in the semester as they 
gained in eagerness to voice their convic- 
tions and have them brought before the 
class for discussion. Always they were 
held to professional standards of organi- 
zation. They were required to prove their 
points by evidence, formally or infor- 
mally presented. 

Thus, it seemed to us that the work 
with newspapers provided a supplemen- 
tary body of uniform, inexpensive, yet 
varied material keyed to the immediate 
interests of everybody in the classes, once 
they began to read the papers—really to 
read them. Students could and did prove, 
through their own collection of data, cer- 
tain ascertainable facts, easily checked 
by anyone, capable of leading to a great- 
ly widened and matured understanding 
of the importance of other subjects in 
the curriculum—history, sociology, re- 
ligion, languages, other arts, the sciences. 
These beginnings at a true integration 
have shown themselves in a speed and 
enthusiasm of attack and a more ma- 
ture awareness of the potentialities of 
various subjects in each individual’s 
plans for future study. 

As each student, working at her own 
pace and developing her own circle of 
interests, shared with the class her un- 
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folding experience in collecting data 
which established a point beyond dis- 
pute, we all became more and more 
aware of the vital concern of a free press 
for the future of our nation—and of one 
world. There is no doubt that each indi- 
vidual understood, through group ac- 
tivity, what Justice Black meant when 
he spoke, in June, 1945, of the “‘constitu- 
tional guarantee of a free press resting on 
the assumption that the widest possible 
dissemination of information from di- 
verse and antagonistic sources is essential 
to the welfare of the public.”” And with 
that we ended the work of the first se- 
mester. 

The second semester’s activities have 
been designed to show just as concretely 
the relationship of the individual, work- 
ing in three art forms, with the group. 
This is done with drama, poetry, and fic- 
tion. Just how does communication dif- 
fer in each case, and why is each form 
important in its own terms? A month is 
spent with each art, and at the end of the 
semester there is a return to the exposi- 
tory theme, since this will be the most 
important medium of communication in 
future college work or in general writing 
requirements in any field. 

Dr. Helene W. Hartley, speaking at a 
luncheon given in her honor last spring 
by the English department of Teachers 
College, said in her very able address 
of how essential the need was in the 
English classrooms of the country for 
more work with the fundamental nature 
of the artistic process as it appears in all 
ages and countries in literary develop- 
ments. The anthropologist, Margaret 
Mead, said the same thing last February 
in another way, when she spoke of our 
English teaching as having dealt hitherto 
with a vertical symbolic concept: Anglo- 
Saxon culture. She made a strong plea 
for a spread into “horizontal” symbols, 
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into the as yet unmade one-world sym- 
bols. Thus, we will approach a broader 
understanding of basic human drives, re- 
vealing themselves in infinite diversity, 
to be sure, but capable of being synthe- 
sized by the teacher of literature and the 
other arts for comprehension by young 
people. We are trying to make a begin- 
ning at this in our second semester’s 
work. We plan assignments for individu- 
al-group experience with drama, poetry, 
and fiction, proving that these forms are 
amenable to study and practice, just as 
expository forms proved to be in the first 
semester; and that each must be under- 
stood by writer and reader (or hearer) in 
the terms of its own essential charac- 
teristics. Communication by means of 
each art is made by a distinctive arrange- 
ment of material directed with great in- 
tellectual skill and emotional wisdom (in 
successful art) for a sure, concentrated 
effect. 

We have begun the semester for two 
years with a showing of three educational 
Disney films: Water: Friend or Enemy? 
Corn: The Grain That Built an Empire, 
The Winged Scourge (a study of the ma- 
larial mosquito). This has been preceded 
by a study of a speech made by Disney 
at the 1944 Herald-Tribune forum, in 
which he distinguished between films 
made for entertainment and for instruc- 
tion. The films are all successful in differ- 
ent ways and presented an invaluable 
transition between the expository point 
of view of the work of the first semester 
and the aesthetic to be presented in the 
second. 

The class then embarked on its study 
of drama. Three or four plays were read 
from the Quarto; there was an increasing- 
ly careful analysis of plays seen on 
Broadway (big parties are arranged 
about once a month); and the freshman 
class began its own organization of a 


class play to be presented in April under 
the direction of a professional—the head 
of our drama department. Again, as in 
all the work of the year, the highest 
standard of professional work was the 
goal. (I am glad Burgess Johnson has 
noted the growing insistence on this all 
over the country in his latest book.) At 
least, every student became familiar with 
what these highest standards should be. 
In class the exercises took the form of 
skits. The twenty or so students were 
divided into three or four groups and 
given a situation. One, for instance, 
would be this: a girl of eighteen appears 
at the family dinner table with an en- 
gagement ring on her finger. Each group 
goes into a separate huddle for ten 
minutes and presents a scene developing 
this idea. You see what happens: every 
student, willy-nilly, is thrown into a 
practical consideration of character set- 
ting, movement of action through dia- 
logue to a curtain which will satisfy an 
audience (the rest of the class). The 
members of the class must lose them- 
selves and take on the situation—must 
forget themselves as individuals and be 
merged into the group. This is the nature 
of drama. People interested in socio- 
drama and the work of such enterprises 
as the Psychodramatic Institute have 
seen values in such class work as this for 
successful adjustment of individual to 
group. In the discussion later, I hope 
these values will be taken up, for I think 
it will be increasingly realized that 
teachers must be aware of them. But my 
concern with my freshman is strictly 
with her understanding of dramatic form 
and with what exactly she must accom- 
plish if she is going to communicate an 
idea dramatically (not expositorily, nor 
poetically, and so on), so that an audi- 
ence will feel its power. The essentially 
co-operative character of dramatic ac- 
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tivity makes it of central importance in 
our new emphasis on individual-group re- 
lationships. Of immediate practical value 
is the insight given to somewhat startled 
adolescents into the methods used by 
playwright and moving-picture scenario 
writers. Avid admirers of this or that 
movie star suddenly became more ma- 
ture in their judgments; to use Virginia 
Woolf’s phrase, ‘They put off their in- 
nocence and become critics.” This is the 
beginning of a salutary break in the deep 
misunderstanding of the public as to the 
work habits of the artist. His need—his 
absolute necessity—for stern intellectual 
self-discipline in securing a planned effect 
is brought home in the only realistic way 
possible: by each student tackling the 
core of an aesthetic problem herself, sub- 
ject to criticism by a potential audience, 
the rest of the class. 

The month with poetry proceeded, in 
the same way, with class exercises 
planned to lead the individual, working 
with a class audience, in experiences 
lived through by the poet; finally to 
write a forty-five-minute class paper on 
the dramatist’s point of view as con- 
trasted with the poet’s. The work began 
with the instructor’s analysis, much like 
a psychologist’s, of the image-making 
power of the mind. Then lines in various 
patterns were drawn on the board, and 
students’ “images” were arranged to 
give the effect desired. The poems in 
Perrin and Ward’s Quarto, particularly 
MacLeish’s “Ars poetica” with its pro- 
vocative final couplet 


A poem should not mean 
But be 


were very helpful at this point. Copies of 
Poetry, distributed in class and studied, 
reinforced the bizarre (to many, many 
students) notion that words can be used 
to create an infinite variety of emotional 
experiences. A corollary surprising to the 
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instructor turned out to be a successful 
method of teaching punctuation as a 
practical function in composition. The 
nonpunctuation of MacLeish’s couplet 
is an instance of what each student began 
to realize when she experimented with 
poetic expression: punctuation (or non- 
punctuation) actually means what you 
intend it to mean. The final papers on 
dramatist and poet revealed that every 
student had learned for herself that the 
dramatist must work with others, that 
the poet goes to the very roots of his in- 
dividual personality for his characteristic 
expression. But each must communicate. 
Hence, each is of great importance in 
democratic ways of life, each comple- 
menting the other in our great need of 
freedom of expression in every field. 

At the end of the semester—a 
month before the end, as a matter of 
fact—students collect their best pieces in 
an anthology, with a preface explaining 
their point of view as artists. Then they 
pass immediately to their final paper of 
the year, a research paper, preferably 
concerned with work they wish to do they 
following year or for a later career. Their 
sense of form, strengthened by study and 
practice in drama, poetry, and fiction, 
has shown gain in every case except when 
students’ absence has interfered with 
class exercises. Immature technical er- 
rors—the kind of thing that results from 
hopelessness and permanent frustration 
—are very nearly absent. If other de- 
partments co-operate and refuse to ac- 
cept slovenly work, every paper shows 
almost unbelievable gain. But, above all, 
everybody has learned in the course of 
the year that co-operative experiences in 
the English class teach both individual 
and group useful limits and possibilities 
of achievement. 

A speaker on November 13 at Prince- 
ton University’s second series of bicen- 
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tennial conferences, a foreign-service 
officer of our State Department, said the 
basic requirement of the American for- 
eign service is “‘a knowledge of the world 
and man, of the ideas which belong to our 
time and of the roots from which these 
ideas have developed rather than a spe- 


cial technical education.” It seems to me 
that one phase of technical training— 
the college freshman’s control of his 
mother-tongue—can show how English 
teachers are working through individual 
and group to one nation, and so to one 
world. 


Three Levels of Listening 


EARL J. DIAS" 


The article on “‘Teaching Students To 
Listen and To Read” in the December, 
1946, English Journal raises a number of 
pertinent questions concerning the listen- 
ing process; furthermore, the article 
serves as a spirited challenge to teachers 
of English to exercise their ingenuity by 
the creating, in their classrooms, of situ- 
ations that will demand exercise of prop- 
er listening skills. 

The following account of the method I 
have used for several years in my own 
classes in an attempt to develop student 
listening powers is not offered as a pana- 
cea for the listening ills that beset high- 
school pupils. It is rather a discussion of 
one teacher’s approach to a difficult 
problem, advanced in the hope that 
others will share their methods with 
their colleagues and so help to throw 
light on a subject that has too long re- 
mained in darkness. 

My own program of what I rather un- 
originally call “Levels of Listening” con- 
sists of three easily defined stages: (1) 
listening in class to student statements, 
one hundred and fifty words in length 
(prepared as home-work assignments), 
on a particular problem, followed, after 
the oral reading of each statement, by 
an attempt by one of the listening stu- 


Teacher of English and director of student pub- 
lications in the Fairhaven (Mass.) High School. 


dents to reduce the main idea of the 
statement to a succinct sentence; (2) lis- 
tening by the class to a series of more 
difficult passages from such thoughtful 
American writers as Emerson, Thoreau, 
William James, Santayana, Holmes, 
Lowell, and John Dewey and a subse- 
quent attempt on the part of the stu- 
dents to state the gist of the writer’s 
thought in a cogent, concise sentence or 
two; (3) listening, as a home-work as- 
signment, to either the ‘Town Meeting 
of the Air” or the “American Forum of 
the Air,” and stating the arguments of 
each side in papers of one hundred and 
fifty words. 

A careful exposition of each of these 
three stages will perhaps make clear the 
purposes and procedures of this method. 

The unit on levels of listening may be 
used several times during the school year 
for a week or two at a time. First of all, 
students are asked to write a paper of 
one hundred and fifty words on some 
problem or subject arising from their 
own experience. Sample topics are “My 
Community’s Greatest Need,” “An Am- 
bition I Have Always Cherished,” “My 
Views on the Labor Situation,” “Why 
I Like a Certain Book, or Newspaper, 
or Columnist,” “How To Improve the 
Movies,” “What’s Wrong with Radio?” 

On the following day the student reads 
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his statement aloud to the class. A by- 
product of this procedure is the fact that 
each student is receiving practice in say- 
ing exactly what he means; in addition, 
he has written with a definite purpose in 
mind, namely, to write so clearly and 
forcefully that the underlying meaning 
of his statement will be obvious to an 
intelligent listener. After a student has 
read his statement, another member of 
the class is called upon to reduce the main 
idea of the entire paper to a terse, mean- 
ingful sentence. Students are told be- 
forehand that both in reading their 
statements and in analyzing the state- 
ments of others they must use clear, 
precise diction and complete sentences. 
If the class has difficulty in arriving at 
the main idea of a statement, the writer 
is called to account. Has he been clear 
enough in his writing? Has his delivery 
been at fault? Has he said what he really 
wanted to say? A few days of this sort 
of procedure and the class byword be- 
comes What You Mean!”—surely 
a laudable motto for any English class. 

This particular level of listening is like- 
wise an admirable stimulus to intelligent 
class discussion. Often students find 
themselves in disagreement with one 
another. There is much give and take, 
resulting, I feel, in excellent training in 
the critical examination of the written 
and spoken word. 

Several days of this procedure will 
usually make the student keenly aware 
of what he hears—an awareness, several 
of my colleagues have informed me, that 
is carried over into other courses. 

Now the class is ready for its second 
level of listening. This involves the read- 
ing by the teacher, or a student, of 
thoughtful statements from the pens of 
well-known writers and the subsequent 
reduction by the students of the main 
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thought of the passage to a concise sen- 
tence or two. This listening level can be 
a very meaningful one. Careful selection 
by the teacher of thought-provoking 
passages, typical of their authors, can 
introduce the listeners to some of the 
landmarks in the history of American 
thought. 

There are many excellent sources for 
this type of statement. Among those that 
I have used successfully are Emerson’s 
Essays, Thoreau’s Walden and Journal, 
Whitman’s Introduction to Leaves of 
Grass, Gamaliel Bradford’s Journal, 
William James’s Talks to Teachers, 
Charles W. Eliot’s Training for an Effec- 
tive Life, Holmes’s Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table, Franklin’s Autobiography, 
Santayana’s Life of Reason, John Dew- 
ey’s Democracy and Education, and such 
anthologies as J. Donald Adams’ A 
Treasure Chest, Ferris Greenslet’s The 
Practical Cogitator, and Adventures in 
American Literature, published by Har- 
court, Brace and Company. This latter 
is especially useful for its brief selections 
from Emerson and Thoreau. College 
Board examinations in English some- 
times offer appropriate passages, as do 
many of the better-known newspaper 
columnists—Paul Mallon, Dorothy 
Thompson, David Lawrence, Walter 
Lippmann, Westbrook Pegler, to name 
but a few. 

This second level of listening is, of 
course, on a higher plane than the first 
level, mainly because of the greater diffi- 
culty of the statements to be analyzed. 
The class can be made to see that it is 
progressing in listening ability from the 
relatively simple statements of their 
classmates to the more mature and com- 
plex considerations of noted American 
thinkers. The procedure at this level is 
the same as at level 1, and, again, the 
sometimes spirited class discussion is a 
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valuable by-product of the training in 
listening. 

The piéce de résistance of the listening 
program comes at the third and final 
level. The class is asked, as a home-work 
assignment, to listen critically to either 
the “Town Meeting of the Air” or the 
“American Forum of the Air” and to 
write statements of one hundred and 
fifty words summarizing the arguments 
for each side of the question discussed. 
If it is not feasible to give the class a 
radio assignment, a class forum may be 
organized and prepared by student- 
speakers, with the same end in view. This 
assignment represents the highest of the 
three levels of listening because it will 


\ demand listening concentration for a 


longer time on the words of several 
speakers, pertaining to the same subject, 
and will then necessitate a digest of what 


has been said on two sides of an impor- 
tant question. 

When the student summaries are read 
on the following day, they will reveal 
whether the class has progressed on the 
road to intelligent listening. 

This program, with its three levels of 
listening, seems logical to me because it 
builds step by step from the simple to 
the complex. It affords valuable training 
not only in listening but in written com- 
position, intelligent oral discussion, and 
clear, concise diction and pronunciation. 
In addition, it affords at least a nodding 
acquaintance with some of the most 
thoughtful writing done by Americans. 

Let me reiterate that this procedure is 
no panacea. It can help to develop only 
one type of listening skill. However, one 
must begin somewhere to attack this 
problem of listening intelligently. 


Detroit Girls Study the Newspaper 


SISTER ANTHONY MARY, I.H.M." 


Ewcuisu assignments which necessitate 
clipping the daily newspaper and even 
the Sunday comics will surprise most 
high-school pupils. Girls will like play- 
ing the role of reporter and “covering”’ 
school events. This plan of reading and 
analyzing and then writing news, editori- 
al, and feature stories brought new 
knowledge of the daily newspaper to 
one hundred and fifty members of the 
junior English class during the three 
weeks’ study of the newspaper unit at 
Immaculata High School, an all-girls 
school in northwest Detroit. 

From the copies of one edition fur- 


«St. Mary High School, Akron, Ohio. 


nished by the Detroit News for individual 
study, the pupils noted the front-page 
stories, and some for the first time knew 
how to tell whether the source was the 
Associated Press, United Press, or from 
a foreign agency, such as Reuters. The 
next day they brought clippings from the 
Detroit Free Press, the Detroit Times, the 
Detroit News, and other daily papers at 
home of stories by I.N.S., A.P., and U.P. 
Banner headlines, double-deck heads, 
and the date lines from all over the world 
fascinated them. 

The class next analyzed the beginning 
sentences of front-page articles to see 
how they contained the four W’s: what, 
when, where, and why. They read ar- 
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DETROIT GIRLS STUDY THE NEWSPAPER 


ticles on civic speeches and discovered 
that newspaper writers for papers like 
the New York Times and the Detroit 
News are able to summarize a lecture in 
one or two sentences. After the class and 
home-work assignments of study and 
analysis of leads, pupils took notes at 
a lecture on vocations in the high-school 
auditorium and endeavored to write a 
lead summary sentence. Their admira- 
tion of the journalist’s ability to sum- 
marize a talk accurately in one or two 
sentences increased as they worked on 
their English assignment. “I never re- 
alized before,”’ said a class officer, “the 
skill required to compose a newspaper 
article. When I tried to write a good lead, 
I grew to admire and respect those in the 
newspaper world.” 

Editorial opinion on news events fol- 
lowed the front-page-news study. The 
fact that editorials are based on news 
events surprised many juniors. The pu- 
pils excitedly searched their home papers 
for news stories and the editorials or 
editorial cartoons based upon the news 
stories. They then classified the editorials 
as to whether their purpose was to per- 
suade, to explain, or to comment. 

As the talks on different vocations con- 
tinued in the high school, the English de- 
partment used the discussions as events 
for the pupils to cover and write editori- 
als or draw editorial cartoons. One girl 
used the idea in a “News of the Week’”’ 
cartoon and illustrated the different pro- 
fessions described that week in the high- 
school vocation lectures. Incidentally, 
the talk on journalism by a Detroit re- 
porter was crowded to the doors. 

A taste of headline writing by making 
heads for their previously written news 
stories on the vocation lecture turned 
out to be the most difficult assignment. 
The girls discovered it is a real art to tell 
the story in five to ten words. The brief 
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practice in headline writing showed them 
the need of a large vocabulary in trying 
to get synonyms that would fit the num- 
ber of letters allowed, for instance, in a 
pyramid head. One pupil remarked, 
“Very few people pick up a paper and 
say, ‘It took real thinking to get that 
headline so that it fit and still expressed 
the idea the author was trying to con- 
vey, but often since studying newspaper 
writing, I find myself thinking that very 
thing.” 

Although admiration for newspaper 
writing was the principal emotion ex- 
cited by news stories and editorials, gen- 
uine enthusiasm filled the classroom the 
day the girls brought their examples of 
good feature stories. The entertainment 
purpose of feature stories was very evi- 
dent as the pupils presented many ex- 
cellent examples of human-interest 
stories. The class period was too short 
for all the students who were anxious to 
get the floor and read even parts from 
their features, and the class had many 
good laughs while listening to some of the 
cleverly written stories. The number of 
pages in the Detroit papers devoted to 
articles written by women for women 
was pointed out as a particularly desir- 
able field for prospective women journal- 
ists. While not many women writers ex- 
cel men in the general news field, they 
surpass them in writing women’s-page 
stories. 

Although the literary skill and value 
of studying English was evident in the 
news, editorial, and feature articles, the 
pupils were disappointed in the opposite 
trend in their study of the Sunday comic 
pages. They read the “‘funnies”’ critical- 
ly, clipped illustrations, wrote a proposi- 
tion about the comics, and proved it by 
quoting from the specific examples they 
had clipped. 

“One would think that some of the 
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comic-strip writers,” remarked one girl, 
“never had the privilege of opening an 
English book much less studying one.” 
This student then quoted from “Bugs 
Bunny”: ‘There ain’t no empty seats 
nowheres,” and from ‘Kerry Drake”’: 
“Yeah! Ace-Deuce says yuh gotta dig 
up 50,000 clams fast.” “Joe Palooka”’ 
was criticized by many pupils for such 
speeches as: “It was the screwiest match 
I over geen..... You was overseas an’ 
I’m doin’ a little refereein’..... ” Since 
the heroes of the comics are usually the 
ones who use such language, children de- 
light in mimicking them. 

The students found many illustrations 
of lack of respect for parents and teach- 
ers in the weekly comics. “Babe’’ and 
“old woman” are the terms used by one 
comic character to refer to a young wom- 
an and her mother. Another girl de- 
scribed a scene from the ‘““Nebbs Fami- 
ly”: “A teacher in a classroom asked her 
pupils how she could correct the sen- 
tence she had placed on the blackboard. 
The sentence read, ‘I didn’t have no fun 
at the seashore.’ A ‘smart’ boy popped 
up with the rude remark: ‘Get yourself 
a boy friend.’ ” 

The girls’ clippings included many 
sketches by comic-strip artists who pic- 
ture their leading characters as loud, 
rough, and muscular women; some are 
defying the police, and others are being 
persecuted inhumanly by gangsters. 
“Many otherwise recommendable com- 
ics are spoiled,’’ according to one stu- 
dent, “by extremely short-skirted, low- 
cut creations which are not necessary for 


the success of the story and which could 
easily be omitted.” 

The daughter of a congressman criti- 
cized “Mandrake the Magician” and 
“Kerry Drake’’ comics for their illustra- 
tions and highly emotional scenes. “‘The 
artist himself seems to go berserk and 
forgets that the majority of his readers 
are children who are easily impressed by 
what they see and hear. The ‘much mar- 
ried’ (twelve times) character in ‘Kerry 
Drake,’ ” continued the student, “is pic- 
tured with wealth, servants, and cars. He 
sets a poor example of what home life 
should mean.” 

Since most of the pupils at Immacu- 
lata High School are taking a college- 
preparatory course, it is not surprising 
that thirty-three of the class of one hun- 
dred and fifty are interested in majoring 
in journalism in college. At the end of the 
newspaper study, they visited the jour- 
nalism department at Marygrove Col- 
lege. The cub reporters dramatized the 
wrong and the right ways to interview 
people. Other sophomore “cubs” told 
about their experiences in covering their 
“beats” for the Watch Tower, the college 
newspaper. 

A chance to find out what journalism 
is like before deciding on it for college 
study, the novelty of reading and clip- 
ping the daily newspapers and Sunday 
comics for home-work assignments, and 
an introduction to the editorial page and 
learning to take a regular interest in 
editorials were mentioned by pupils as 
reasons for liking the three weeks’ 
newspaper course. 
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Round Table 


ON TEACHING POETRY 


One day, I replaced an English teacher in 
a large high school. She had assigned the 
following poems for class discussion: Chris- 
tina Rosetti’s ‘Remember Me When I Am 
Gone Away,” Matthew Arnold’s ‘“Re- 
quiescat,” “‘Dover Beach,” and “The For- 
saken Merman,” and George Meredith’s 
“The Last Words of Juggling Jerry.” 

In “The Last Words of Juggling Jerry,” 
the meaning is obscured by the old-fash- 
ioned word-position and vocabulary. The 
memories of a dying juggler are not tragic to 
the average teen-age American. 


I’ve studied men from my topsy-turvy 
Close, and I reckon, rather true. 

Some are fine fellows: some, right scurvy: 
Most, a dash between the two. 


But it’s a woman, old girl, that makes me 
Think more kindly of the race. 

And it’s a woman, old girl, that shakes me 
When the Great Juggler I must face. 


The above quotation, instead of having 
any meaning to the students, was a source of 
laughter. I pointed out to them that Jerry 
was telling us he believed women the kind- 
lier sex. But they could only laugh at his 
calling God the “Great Juggler.” 

Christina Rosetti’s tenderness, her deli- 
cacy, in “Remember Me When I Am Gone 
Away,” are lost on twentieth-century high- 
school students. The lonely man, sitting by 
the sea and pondering the lack of faith 
among fellow-men in Arnold’s “Dover 
Beach,” receives little sympathy from high- 
school students. The request of a poetess 
that her friends remember her, the musings 
of a poet on his disillusionments, leave little 
impression on the minds of youths who have 
read such headlines as ‘Atom Bomb De- 
stroys Entire City,” ‘Casualties High at 
Belgian Bulge,” “Starvation in Europe.” 

If we are to reach our boys and girls, we 
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must give them poems which will point out 
how wrong it is to take for granted the loss 
of thousands of fellow-humans through 
bombing raids and starvation. We must 
teach them not to dismiss war dead as sta- 
tistics. They must learn to think of these 
thousands as individual human beings who 
suffered hunger, fatigue, pain, and death in 
war. The same boys and girls who are 
unsympathetic to a dying juggler will feel 
grief for a young soldier who misses his 
friend lost in battle. The same boys and 
girls who are bored by the musings of a poet 
by the sea will thrill to a poem written by a 
pilot of the recent war, describing the sensa- 
tions of flight. 


Here are two poems. The nineteenth- 
century poem bored my students; they felt 
no sense of loss or sorrow for the hero. They 
were impressed by the twentieth-century 
war poem and could feel the loss and grief of 
the people in it. Arnold’s “The Forsaken 
Merman” describes the sorrow of a merman 
whose mortal wife has deserted him to re- 
turn to the world. In our scientific age, the 
thought of a merman provokes laughter. In 
the following stanza is contained the pathos 
of the poem: 


Call her once before you go. 
Call once yet. 

In a voice she will know: 
“Margaret! Margaret!” 


Childrens’ voices should be dear 
(Call once more) to a mother’s ear: 
Children’s voices, wild with pain. 
Surely she will come again. 


As I read the poem, I noticed the bored ex- 
pressions of the students. It simply did not 
reach them. In contrast, they reacted 
strongly to Herbert Read’s “‘The Refugees.” 
The British poet Herbert Read gives the 
reader a clear word-image. You could see the 
streams of weary old women dragging their 
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carts down the road after their defeated 
army. The students felt the grief of this 
poem because they had heard of refugees in 
the recent war. It was a familiar situation. 

The same students who feel bored with 
“On First Looking into Chapman’s Homer” 
with John Keats (how many teen-agers care 
about a Greek poet?) will feel delighted and 
thrilled with the English poet who describes 
American pilots in their B17 as they catch 
their first glimpse of England. “Flying 
Fortress” by John Pudney afforded great 
enjoyment to my students. 

The same boys and girls who felt no loss 
for the merman will feel a sense of loss as 
they read “Missing” by John Pudney. This 
brief poem has a powerful impact on stu- 
dents who can remember talk of American 
navy boys lost at sea. 


For Smith, our brother 
Only son of loving mother 


The ocean lifted, stirred 
Leaving no word. 


This closing stanza drove home the grief 
felt at not having a grave to visit but just 
ocean waters hiding the body. 

The weariness of the disillusioned man 
pondering by the sea called forth no sympa- 
thy from my students. However, two of 
Langston Hughes’s poems describing fa- 
tigued Negro jazz artists brought under- 
standing looks. ‘“The Weary Blues” and 
“Cabaret” were received by a grateful class. 
I will quote from “Cabaret.” 


Does a jazz band ever sob? 
They say a jazz band’s gay 

Yet as the vulgar dancers whirled 
And the wan night wore away 

One said she heard the jazz band sob 
When the little dawn was gray. 


Many of the students had heard a jazz band 
sob at dawn. The poem was real to them. 

It has been the custom to teach poetry 
according to chronology. I believe sincerely 
that this is a bad policy. The first impression 
lasts, and the first impression a high-school 
student receives from Anglo-Saxon or eight- 


eenth-century poetry is bad. They ask them- 
selves (and several asked me), ‘What rela- 
tion has this to my life?” It has no relation. 
It lacks appeal, reality, to them. The Ameri- 
can public does not buy poetry books. Many 
of the big publishing firms will not handle 
poetry. Could it be that poetry is so unpopu- 
lar because we introduce our students to it 
improperly? 

Let us forget chronology since it sends 
students away disliking poetry as lacking 
any relationship to their lives. Let us intro- 
duce them to poetry with the moderns. 
Give them the war poetry of World War II, 
give them the poems about airplanes, give 
them the Negro poets, the poems about big 
cities such as Sandburg’s ‘‘Chicago.”” When 
they have become enthusiastic about the 
poems which are dealing with familiar scenes 
and people, then take them back to the 
world of yesterday. Lead them from the 
known into the unknown. They will leave 
our schools liking poetry instead of disliking 
it as they do now. 

VIRGINIA ROHR 


Detroit, MIcH. 


TELLING THE LOWER GRADES 
STORIES OF TOLERANCE 


So often, in my high-school English 
classes, during a discussion of intercultural 
relations, I have wondered just how much 
can be accomplished with students whose 
views on many subjects are so nearly crys- 
tallized. If a tolerance program has not been 
started in the lower grades, the high-school 
teacher is definitely handicapped. One Mon- 
day I decided to make a theme assignment 
that would furnish material for such pri- 
mary instruction in our own school and 
would give teen-agers the feeling that they 
could do something definite in promoting 
tolerance. After having enlisted the help of 
the primary and intermediate teachers by 
asking them to choose for me samples of 
reading material typical of lower-grade 
level and interest, I asked them if they 
would like to have a book of stories, poems, 
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and plays written by members of the junior 
class. Their enthusiastic response encour- 
aged me to continue with my plans; so I 
worked out my assignment for the following 
Monday. 


As a result of the notes I had taken on the 
stories read and on the purposes I had in 
mind, I offered my class the following sug- 
gestions for writing tolerance material for 
children: 


Purposes.—To teach: (1) All people are 
alike under the skin. (2) People of one race or 
religion or nationality can be as brave, intel- 
ligent, true, or likable as people of another race 
or religion or nationality. (3) No one person can 
legitimately consider himself superior to any 
other person purely on the basis of social, reli- 
gious, or racial qualifications. (4) Life-stories of 
outstanding people from groups commonly dis- 
criminated against show their equality with so- 
called “superior” groups. (5) We are happier 
when we make friends with every one. (6) We 
should be miserable if others treated us as we 
treat those of minority groups. (7) We must not 
be afraid to acknowledge and reward the merits 
of others, regardless of who they are. (8) Chil- 
dren should be made to feel that they can pro- 
mote world friendship by learning about other 
countries and their peoples. (9) It is unkind to 
stare, laugh, or point at those of other races or 
nationalities. (10) In a democracy we must 
learn to work with all kinds of people. 

Characters.—Birds, animals, princes and 
princesses, fairies, witches, clowns, pirates, 
hunters, athletes, engineers, aviators. 

Plot.—Simple and full of action, embodying 
an original theme, the revision of an old one, ora 
true success-story, as of Carver, the Chiang 
Kai-sheks, Buddy Young, Patterson, Marian 
Anderson, Joe Louis, Disraeli, Steinmetz, 
Rosenwald, Iturbi, Brandeis. 

Style.—The use of sound-effect names and 
descriptive words; conversation; repetition of 
words, phrases, or sentences; the element of 
magic; humor through action. 


To illustrate a possible style, I read to the 
classes a fourth-grade play, ‘““The Golden 
Goose.” I also urged them to realize that 
interests are universal; if, for instance, a 
junior is interested in hunting and trapping, 
a first-grade boy is, too. 


The juniors, as is their wont, received the 
assignment sweetly and in admirable, stoic 
fashion. Of course, I could hear one boy 
thinking, “‘Now that is the craziest assign- 
ment yet,” and another, ‘What that er- 
ratic slave-driver will think of next will be 
definitely out of another world, and I don’t 
mean the upper one.”’ But since even I have 
thought some thoughts of my own when I 
read their brain children, I concluded that 
students are only human, after all. And, 
anyway, have I in conquest stretched mine 
arm so far to be afeared to tell nay-beards 
the truth? 

From my experience in a small high 
school, I know that many classes might not 
prepare enough quality work to complete 
the project planned; but this year’s group is 
a superior one, and their ability encouraged 
me to feel that I could carry out all the work 
that I had in mind. Of course, a few came to 
me with the novel statement that they could 
not think of a thing to write about, but they 
agreed to prepare biographical material. 
The stories had their faults, of course. Sev- 
eral unimaginative students modeled theirs 
too closely upon one that I had read them 
as an illustration. Some wrote with too 
strong a didactic note; but since the work 
was not being prepared for the literary crit- 
ics, we decided to ignore that weakness. 
Most of the narratives proved quite ac- 
ceptable, and a few in the class surprised me 
with material superior to that which they 
had been writing. 

After the stories had been completed, sev- 
eral girls, who are both clever and accom- 
modating, were chosen to edit the material. 
Joanne, the artist of the class and a tireless 
worker, made several clever posters— 
“Make the World a Garden of Friendship,” 
“Hands around the World,” “This Is a 
Pointer” (modeled after Munro’s cartoons), 
“You Can’t Hate and Be Beautiful” (mod- 
eled after a tolerance poster), and “Flags of 
All the World.” Now the commercial de- 
partment is cutting the stencils, and plans 
are under way to bind the finished copies. 
When the books are completed, we shall 
send a copy, together with the posters, to 
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each of the lower grades. I hope that the 
juniors will feel that they have accomplished 
something worth while and that, above all, 
the cause of tolerance will be promoted. 


CATHERINE COLLINS 


VrrcIniA (ILL.) HicH ScHOOL 


A LATIN-AMERICAN CLUB 
IN HIGH SCHOOL 


The Latin America Club of the Lower 
Merion Senior High School has tried to help 
remove barriers in several ways. One project 
has been the purchase of books by Latin 
Americans or about Latin America for our 
high-school library. In three years we have 
given the library almost sixty books. Our 
method of selection is worth noting. As a 
new translation or book about Latin Amer- 
ica is advertised, we order it on approval. 
A student committee reads it and accepts or 
rejects it on the basis of suitability for 
adolescents. Our original intention was to 
purchase only translations of works by 
Latin Americans, but too frequently the 
content of these is not desirable for a high- 
school library. Books about Latin America 
are chosen only if they are impartial in pres- 
entation of material. We advise the librarian 
of suitable books we cannot buy, and she has 
co-operated to such an extent that special 
shelves are provided for the growing “Latin 
American Collection” and a conspicuous 
name plate advertises it to everyone who 
enters the library. 

From time to time, new books and news- 
papers from Latin America are displayed in 
the library or main hall. The school paper 
lists recent acquisitions given by the club. 
Teachers of English and history are given 
titles of books which supplement their work. 
The co-operation of these teachers varies 
with the individual. Some of them do not 
realize how much Latin-American literature 
can offer them for their course in ‘“‘World 
Literature.” 

A few examples of these translations may 
interest you. Don Segundo Sombra, by 
Ricardo Giiiraldes, describes a boy’s life on 
the pampas. It is the story of Argentina’s 


Huckleberry Finn. The Gaucho Martin 
Fierro, by José Hernandez, rolls along like 
an old ballad as it unfolds the life of a 
gaucho. It is appropriately illustrated. 
Ricardo Palma’s The Knights of the Cape 
offers fictionalized historical anecdotes—a 
book to be picked up from time to time. 
Horacio Quiroga’s South American Jungle 
Tales is a classic. Written for children, it 
interests adolescents who like to make com- 
parisons with other books of the same genre. 
Older pupils find An Anthology of Contem- 
porary Latin American Poetry (Dudley 
Fitts, ed.) challenging if only because the 
technique and theme are unfamiliar. Cecilio 
Carneiro’s The Bonfire is perhaps the best 
novel from the point of view of structure. 
Our Daily Bread by Enrique Gil Gilbert and 
Nayar by Miguel Angel Menéndez were 
prize novels in Ecuador and Mexico, respec- 
tively. The Golden Serpent is shorter than 
Ciro Alegria’s other well-known novel, 
Broad and Alien Is the World, and to some it 
is more interesting. Everyone should read 
the Portuguese classic, Inocéncia, if only be- 
cause it was the “reader” in Portuguese 
classes for so many years. German Arcinie- 
gas’ anthology, The Green Continent, pre- 
sents excerpts from prose works by many 
Latin Americans. Not a translation but a 
book every English teacher should have on 
her desk is the late Pedro Henriquez Urefia’s 
Literary Currents in Hispanic America, a 
very readable amplification of the Charles 
Eliot lectures this great scholar gave at 
Harvard University in 1940. There is no 
doubt that a native can portray his country 
more faithfully than can a stranger to it, and 
through these translations we have tried to 
bring to our non-Spanish-speaking student 
body a knowledge of neighbor-nations. 

Another project of interest to English 
teachers is our presentation of short Latin- 
American plays in translation. Stanford 
University Dramatic Alliance has issued 
Short Plays of the Southern Americas, a 
group of eight one-act plays by leading au- 
thors. The University of North Carolina 
Press published Josephine Niggli’s Mexican 
Folk Plays, of which “Sunday Costs Five 
Pesos” is hilarious. 
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Our club members correspond with boys 
and girls in Latin America. A unit in letter- 
writing which aims to present our school life 
to students in other countries has definite 
motivation. Costa Rican boys and girls are 
hoping I can find students in the United 
States to correspond with them in English. 
If you are interested in helping to remove 
the barriers among the coming generation, 
have your boys write to Sr. Rodriguez of the 
Liceo de,Costa Rica and your girls to Sr. 
Albert Garnier of the Colegio de Seforitas, 
both in San José, Costa Rica. Tell of your 
school—its organization, activities, and 
sports. These teachers will give the letters to 
students who will reply in English and some 
barriers will begin to fade away. 


Nora B. THomMPpson 


Lower MARION HiGH SCHOOL 
ARDMORE, Pa. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE REVOLUTION 
OR EVOLUTION? 


SOME POSSIBLE MEANINGS FOR 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


If The New American College’ by John A. 
Sexson and John W. Harbeson (respectively 
superintendent of schools in Pasadena and 
principal of the Pasadena Senior College) 
had been the only book published in 1946 
advocating the “Four-Year Junior College, 
Grades 11 to 14 Inclusive,” it would have 
been a book for the English teacher to note 
with the memo: “Better look into this some 
day.” Coupled with the almost simultaneous 
appearance of Integrating High School and 
College: The Six-Four-Four Plan at Work, by 
Leonard V. Koos, junior college specialist at 
the University of Chicago, newly appointed 
editor of the Junior College Journal and 
writer of the Preface to The New American 
College, it calls for a revised memo: “Not 
someday, but soon.” And capped most re- 
cently (January, 1947) by still another testi- 
monial to the four-year junior college, Roy 
Ivan Johnson’s Explorations in General Edu- 

* John A. Sexson and John W. Harbeson, The 
New American College: The Four-Year Junior Col- 
lege, Grades 11 to 14 Inclusive. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1946. Pp. (xv)+312. 
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cation: The Experiences of Stephens College, 
it may well call for the revision: ‘‘Not soon, 
but now.” 

All these books belong, furthermore, to a 
remarkable battery of recent publications 
and pronouncements on junior colleges of 
all types—popular articles on junior colleges 
in McCall’s and the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
seeking to enlist the support of the women 
of America; the Educational Policies Com- 
mission’s Education for All American Youth, 
urging public educators to establish a na- 
tion-wide system of “community _ insti- 
tutes’; and recent annual reports of Presi- 
dent Conant of Harvard, Dean Russell of 
Teachers College, and President Zook of the 
American Council on Education, calling 
critical attention to the needs of the junior 
college as the institution likely to show most 
significant growth in the next generation. 

What may such signs and portents signify 
to teachers of English? 

Since The New American College (as focus 
of this review) is concerned with four-year 
junior college units, it deals only at an ad- 
vanced stage with the prime general effect 
of the expansion of junior colleges—an ex- 
pansion which may reach 600 per cent in the 
next ten years, according to National Re- 
sources Planning Board estimates. That 
effect is an almost certain rise of a new 
“college-preparatory” pattern in the Ameri- 
can high schools—to prepare students, that 
is, for the local community junior college or 
institute rather than for a more generalized 
college at a distance, or for termination at 
the twelfth grade. Whether the pattern is 
the 6-4-4, advocated by Sexson and Harbe- 
son, Koos, and Johnson, or the older 8-4-2 
or 6-3-3, unquestionably some new integra- 
tion or articulation will come when half of 
our college-bound students enter the local 
junior college. Almost certainly it will come 
more systematically and more severely for 
teachers of English in the 6-4-4. 

Some such theme is implicit as Sexson 
and Harbeson observe that 


.... the four-year junior college is educational- 
ly the most efficient because it will reduce waste- 
ful duplication between high school and junior 
college years to a minimum. Dr. Koos... . 
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shows that especially in the fields of English and 
chemistry .. . . there is extensive duplication of 
high school work in the freshman and sopho- 
more college years [pp. 42-43]. 


Sexson and Harbeson do not go explicitly 
into those duplications, which teachers of 
English know all too well—the repetitious 
surveys and reviews of types of literature, 
American literature, British literature, 
grammar, and usage. Without much elabo- 
ration they offer two kinds of solutions of 
the ‘‘English” problems. One is a combining 
of many language arts and other arts in an 
eleventh-grade humanities course (world 
literature, music, art, languages), originally 
derived from the University of Chicago pat- 
tern—although very considerably modified, 
I found on a visit to Pasadena Junior Col- 
lege in 1944. The other is imbedded in this 
statement: “Many students of vocational 
education believe that there are great possi- 
bilities for general education in the voca- 
tional courses themselves. For example, in a 
curriculum of vocation technology, English 
might be taught through the course in tech- 
nical reports....” (p. 239). A specimen 
four-year program for terminal students at 
Pasadena shows no other provisions for 
English beyond the one-year humanities 
course. 

How likely are these things to come on a 
wide scale—four-year junior colleges, elev- 
enth-grade humanities programs, English- 
through-technical-reports courses? And, if 
likely, how soon? 

Much is to be said in favor of all three. 
The structural logic for the four-year junior 
college is persuasive. Closer relating of the 
arts at the senior high school level is highly 
desirable. Closer ties of general and voca- 
tional education are cogently urged in the 
38th NSSE Yearbook on General Education 
in the American College and in the new pro- 
gram of “General Education in Relation to 
Vocational Technical Education” in the 
New York State Institutes of Applied Arts 
and Sciences. 

Yet certain cold facts tend to chill a little 
the warmth of Sexson and Harbeson’s ad- 
vocacy. The North Central Association in- 
dorsed the four-year junior college as long 


ago as 1915, yet Koos’s statistics show that 
fewer than forty out of more than six hun- 
dred junior colleges have adopted the four- 
year pattern. Administrative vested inter- 
ests would seem to be a considerable ob- 
stacle. Again, pioneer humanities courses 
were established almost simultaneously in 
junior college (at Stephens in 1928, Pasa- 
dena in 1934, and the Chicago city junior 
colleges in 1934) and in liberal arts colleges 
(Scripps in 1928, the University of Chicago 
in 1931, and Louisville in 1932). Yet the 
junior college humanities courses have 
shown little tendency to spread (or so I 
found in visits to more than sixty repre- 
sentative junior colleges in 1944), while 
humanities courses in liberal arts colleges 
have become legion in the same twenty 
years. The difference seems to lie in the 


absence of upper-division specialists in the ' 


arts, literature, and philosophy in junior col- 
leges and in the need for a more “applied,” 
less historical-philosophic-aesthetic relating 
of the arts in community junior colleges. 
Finally, English as an adjunct of technical 
reports, at the other extreme from the hu- 
manities, has been repeatedly tried in the 
last twenty years as one means of relating 
general and technical education in technical 
schools. Yet it has yielded no conspicuous 
success, perhaps for no better reason than 
that a happy co-ordination of two once- 
independent things can seldom be gained by 
a drastic subordination of one to the other. 

Obviously, none of these cool facts means 
that the three possibilities in The New 
American College rnay not come to prevail. 
The revolution or evolution of the four-year 
junior college and the eleventh-grade hu- 
manities course, at least, may only now be 
gaining momentum after a period of cul- 
tural lag. Henceforth, the main factor may 
be well-timed and well-placed spokesman- 
ship, which Sexson and Harbeson in Cali- 
fornia, Koos from his vantage point at the 
University of Chicago and the editorship of 
the Junior College Journal, and Johnson at 
Stephens, seem to be in positions to provide. 
While these spokesmen may not presage im- 
mediate revolution, it is quite possible that 
they are pointing the ultimate stage in an 
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evolution—for we must not forget that the 
two-year junior college took its start at the 
University of Chicago and that the present 
University of Chicago four-year college 
evolved from it. 

But whether The New American College 
presages revolution or evolution, it spells 
changes, many of them in the next ten years, 
come 6-4-4 or stay 6-3-3-2. High-school and 
junior college teachers of English must study 
such co-ordinations and be prepared to ad- 
vocate the most suitable among them 
whether modified humanities or comprehen- 
sive communication arts or language com- 
munication skills or common learnings or 
some new general-technical combinations 


still to be devised. LENNox GREY 


MAKING THE CLASS AN AUDIENCE 


When we have book reviews or special- 
occasion talks, my English IV class, already 
proficient in the art of introducing a speaker, 
proceeds to the auditorium, where, from the 
stage which has already been set with lec- 
tern and chairs grouped in a semicircle, the 
chairman for the day introduces in turn the 
“speakers,” who, after acknowledging the 
introductions, present their material to the 
audience—the rest of the class. The result is 
astonishing and gratifying. Boys and girls 
who, in the classroom, failed to make them- 
selves heard beyond the fourth row of seats, 
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become clear and distinct in their delivery; 
those who, according to their own state- 
ments, have felt a nervousness in standing 
before the class, lose it when they regard 
their listeners as an audience. 

My argument for this procedure? It 
makes a life-situation out of an otherwise 
unnatural one because students see in it 
something which they may be doing in the 
future when they take their places as intel- 
ligent citizens of their communities. 


THELMA G. LESKA 


Lewis RUTHERFURD Morris CENTRAL SCHOOL 
Morris, N.Y. 


HYMN IN SPRING 


LOUIS GINSBERG 


I watch the crocus 
Salvage from dust 

Incontrovertible 
Proverbs of trust. 


I see the buttercups 
Mint from the mold 

Bright and luminous 
Maxims of gold. 

My heart, too, is kindled 
By that same Power 

That lights the faggot 


PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 


SORCERESS 
PANSYE H. POWELL" 


Who knows what magic works within her brain, 
What alchemy transmutes black print to gold? 

For when she reads, our hearts are thrilled again 
By poetry’s sweet legerdemain old! 


We hear the witches plotting on the heath, 
And pace the lake shore in the withered sedge 
Where /a belle dame sans merci lures men to death, 
And with Ophelia haunt the water’s edge. 


Something of magic must in her abide 
To bring such visions to prosaic walls; 

Else how could windows turn to casements wide, 
And these bare desks be Castle Chillon’s walls? 


1 East High School, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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NCTE Ekection Notice 

Tre committee to nominate officers of the National Council of Teachers of Eng- | 
lish to serve for one year, beginning at the close of the Annual Meeting next No- : 
vember are: Harold A. Anderson, Chairman, John J. DeBoer, Max J. Herzberg, “ 
Irvin C. Poley, and Marion C. Sheridan. Their nominations, which appear below, “ 
may be supplemented by others made by petition of twenty members of the Board of c 
Directors of the Council, accompanied by written consent of the nominees. The n 
Council constitution also provides for nomination from the floor of the Board of fi 
Directors when it proceeds to the election at its last session in connection with the tt 
convention of next Thanksgiving. The slate is as follows: ce 
For President: THomas C. PoLtock, New York University a 
For First Vice-President: MARION C. SHERIDAN, New Haven (Conn.) High School 4 
For Second Vice-President: Lucta B. MirriELEES, Montana State University ” 
For Secretary-Treasurer: W. WiLBuR HATFIELD, 211 West Sixty-eighth Street, re 
Chicago 

For Directors-at-Large (six to be elected) al 
BERNICE Dat, Lincoln High School, Seattle, Washington | ti 
Inez Frost, Hutchinson (Kan.) Junior College ot 
GrEorGE E. Murpuy, University of Delaware U 
CHARLEMAE RoLtins, Chicago Public Library, Hall Branch 8% 
Myrrt_e A. Scuwan, Salt Lake City (Utah) Public Schools | = 
OLLIE STRATTON, Brackenridge High School, San Antonio, Texas ] 


For Advisers to the Editor of the English Journal (five to be chosen) 
Ira J. BERKEMA, McKeesport (Pa.) High School ( 
Faye Frick, Washington High School, Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
VirGINiA BELLE Lowers, University High School, Los Angeles, California 
JoserH MErSAND, Long Island City (N.Y.) High School 
EVELYN F. SLATER, Curriculum Bureau, Chicago Public Schools 
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From the Director of the Curriculum Study 


Tee Carnegie Corporation has granted 
the National Council of Teachers of English 
$5,000 for the preparation of a monograph 
summarizing background materials and re- 
search which should be known to curriculum 
committees throughout the country. These 
materials will cover the entire range of the 
field of the language arts, including litera- 
ture, reading, writing, speech, dramatics, 
communications courses, radio, motion pic- 
tures, journalism, and the like, and all levels 
of education from the preschool through the 
graduate school. A carefully selected and an- 
notated bibliography will be presented and, 
in addition, a summary of conclusions or 
general status of opinion in each area on the 
major topics considered. Conflicting view- 
points and varied practices will be noted, 
and the evidence of research indicated. 

Your director is already at work on a half- 
time basis with a research assistant and 
stenographic help at 206 Burton Hall at the 
University of Minnesota. She is eager to 
gather at her office the following kinds of 
information and materials: 


I. Materials from individuals, from col- 
leges and universities, and from state, 
city, or rural school systems which are 
available free of charge 


A. Courses of study, mimeographed or 
in print 

B. Sample units or course outlines and 
bibliographies 

C. Special curriculums for core courses, 
common learnings courses, humani- 
ties, general education courses in 
the language arts, communications 
courses, and the like 

D. Published or mimeographed reports 
of research or summaries of such re- 
search 
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E. Reading lists for students at all levels 
of instruction 

F. Reports of workshops or special 
projects in the language arts, inter- 
group or intercultural relations, 
world literature, American studies, 
and the like 

G. Reports of studies on articulation or 
continuity of growth throughout 
school systems 

H. Reports of methods of caring for in- 
dividual differences 


II. Information desired 

A. Concerning any of the above which 
are contemplated or in progress or 
price lists of any which must be pur- 
chased 

B. Concerning summer-session courses 
or workshops dealing with these 
problems 

C. Names or addresses of persons or 
groups willing to co-operate in cur- 
riculum projects or by summarizing 
research 

D. Concerning research or curriculum 
programs in progress 

E. Concerning special studies in the re- 
lationship of the language arts to the 
stage of growth of the learner 

F. Concerning special studies in lan- 
guage, semantics, linguistic change, 
or mass modes of communication in 
a democracy 

Any materials received will be sum- 
marized and then passed on to appropriate 
committee chairmen of the national curricu- 
lum study. 

The directors will attempt to produce a 
list of needed research studies for use in 
summer-session courses and with graduate 
students in the language arts. 


Dora V. Smita, Director 


Report and Summary 


FIVE RECENT ARTICLES WHICH, AT 
first glance, might appear to be completely 
unrelated to one another or to the essentials 
of English nevertheless have direct impor- 
tance for teachers of English in secondary 
schools. They are: “Evolution: Past and Fu- 
ture,” by J. B. S. Haldane, and “Why 
Mothers Fail,” by Della D. Cyrus, both in 
the March Atlantic Monthly; a survey re- 
port by Benjamin Fine printed in successive 
issues of the New York Times, February 12- 
21, headed “Teacher Shortage Imperils 
Public School’; “A High School Teacher 
Speaks,” by Eleanor L. Michel, in the Janu- 
ary Modern Language Journal; and “‘Eng- 
lish Teachers, Warning—Danger Ahead!” 
by Gertrude B. Stearns, in the March Eng- 
lish Leaflet. 


PROFESSOR HALDANE’S ARTICLE IS 
too compact to be readily summarized, but 
the idea that evolution is a process that has 
happened in the past, is happening now, 
and for the future of which we bear some 
responsibility, is one that is of direct con- 
cern to persons responsible for the education 
of young people. Haldane believes that, 
even though evolutionary changes are slow, 
we ought to discuss the right and wrong 
ways of a power (like controlling evolution) 
before we get it. For example, the world 
would be a far safer place today if we had 
discussed how to use atomic energy for a 
century before we got it. He points out that 
about twenty-five hundred years ago the 
prophet Isaiah got the idea that one day all 
the nations of the earth would be at peace. 
“Tsaiah’s idea of universal peace was some- 
thing like a Jewish world empire. Ours is an 
association of friendly democracies. The 
ideal has only just become possible of accom- 
plishment because world-wide transport has 
been achieved. But if visionaries had not 
been talking about it off and on since Isai- 


ah’s time, there would be no chance of 
achieving it now, when the alternative is, 
quite literally, destruction by fire from heav- 
en.” Our immediate task is the remodeling 
of human society, Haldane thinks, and the 
duty to reform society is far more urgent 
than that to control evolution. But “the 
two duties must and will go together.” The 
need for educators to understand this is im- 
plicit in Haldane’s discussion of the effect 
of the atomic bomb. “From the genetic 
point of view a war using atomic energy 
would be worse than one using old-fashioned 
weapons, or even pestilences. For the sur- 
vivors of Hiroshima and Nagasaki have 
been so affected that their descendents will 
show a variety of abnormalities. Some will 
appear in the first generation and disappear 
within ten or so. Others will be recessive, 
and first appear after several generations, 
their evil (and very rarely good) effects con- 
tinuing for many thousand generations. The 
killing of 10 per cent of civilized man by 
atomic bombs might not end civilization. 
The vast crop of abnormalities produced by 
another irradiated 10 per cent might do so, 
and even render recovery very difficult.” 


IF TEACHERS ARE TO HELP RE- 
form human society by education and avert 
the catastrophic results of atomic warfare, 
we shall have to help the cause of amicable 
international relations by showing their 
connection with the old Christian problem 
of overcoming hate and fear with love. Since 
this, as Mrs. Cyrus points out in her provoc- 
ative ““‘Why Mothers Fail,” is recognized 
as a basic problem in psychiatry, and has al- 
ways been, first of all, a mother-child prob- 
lem, and since the first act of the human 
drama of love and hate is played between 
the mother and her child, ‘“‘the question of a 
satisfactory life for mothers appears in a 
more urgent perspective.”” Mrs. Cyrus be- 
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lieves that the conflict between the modern 
education of American women and the kind 
of life they must lead as mothers is the basic 
reason for so many American women failing 
as mothers. ‘“‘As long as we educate women, 
even partially, to be interested in and re- 
sponsible for the needs and problems of their 
world,” she writes, “‘and then isolate them 
in a house as soon as they become mothers 
and load them with work they spent their 
youth learning to regard as menial and un- 
intelligent, we should stop being surprised if 
they emerge finally with no faith in them- 
selves and no real interest in anybody or 
anything but their own narrow and dis- 
torted desires.” The obstacle which prevents 
them from serving well both their families 
and their world, she believes, is the modern 
distortion of our ‘“‘homemaker-mother”’ pat- 
tern, namely, the idea that mothers must be 
the constant, hour-by-hour, day-by-day, 
nursemaids and supervisors of their own 
children. As she puts it, “the dilemma 
grows out of a complete confusion over the 
difference between quantity and quality in 
a mother-child relationship.” As the result 
of the conflict between their education and 
this pattern to which they are supposed to 
conform, many mothers, consciously or un- 
consciously, are incapable of giving their 
youngsters what they most need—“simple, 
relaxed, wholehearted love.”’ Mrs. Cyrus 
thinks that the solution is not merely first- 
class nursery schools in every neighborhood 
but a new philosophy and pattern of com- 
munity life which would not destroy the 
privacy of the family but end the isolation 
of individual mothers and children and per- 
mit mothers to play a responsible part in the 
world their children will inherit. 


WHETHER OR NOT MANY OF THE 
urgent problems of our world will be suffi- 
ciently understood in time by enough people 
to avert grave dangers to the race will de- 
pend largely on the quality of education 
throughout the world. And yet this time of 
world crisis finds the United States with a 
teacher crisis which saps the strength from 


the very roots of the American educational 
system. This is illustrated by even a few of 
the statistics presented by Benjamin Fine in 
his report to the New York Times. For ex- 
ample: 


One of every seven teachers (125,000) is 
serving on an emergency certificate 

70,000 teaching positions are unfilled 

60,000 teachers have a high-school education 
or less 

Five million children will receive inferior 
education this year because of inadequate 
teacher supply 

The United States spends 1.5 per cent of its 
national income for schools; Great Britain, 
3 per cent; Russia, 7.5 per cent 

Expenditures for elementary and secondary 
schools in the United States are about $17.76 
per capita 

Our expenditures for alcohol in 1945 were 
$55.65 per capita; for tobacco, $21.49 


As the New York Times points out in an edi- 
torial, surely there is a warning here that we 
cannot neglect our schools if our electorate 
is to be able to meet the problems of our 
highly complex society. 


IN “A HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER 
Speaks,” Eleanor L. Michel contributes 
frank, forthright, specific evidence as to 
why it is difficult for many high-school 
teachers to maintain a high quality of teach- 
ing. By sketching minutely her own daily 
program, she makes clear how much of her 
time in school is consumed with a multiplic- 
ity of responsibilities which often bear little 
relation to the subjects she teaches. What is 
more, she also shows how high-school teach- 
ers are too often considered jacks-of-all- 
trades—receive arbitrary assignments by 
administrators to teach subjects in which 
they are not prepared. As she puts it: ‘““The 
preparation of an instructor is a secondary 
consideration. What seems to be of para- 
mount importance is that a teacher be as- 
signed to manage a class that is in need of an 
instructor.” This was true before the pres- 
ent teacher shortage, as we all know. The 
situation is even worse now. 
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THIS PROBLEM, AS RELATED TO 
the teaching of English by persons not 
trained to teach it, is discussed with force 
bulwarked by vigorous suggestions in ““Eng- 
lish Teachers, Warning—Danger Ahead!” 
Miss Stearns is well aware of the current 
tendency among administrators to abolish 
English as a separate field and have “every 
teacher an English teacher.” She thinks that 
this will actually happen and that the teach- 
ing of basic communications will be vitally 
impaired unless we, as English teachers, act 
now. One of the difficulties, she believes, is 
the fact that, although there are a great 
many good English teachers, there are also 
many poor ones, and they seldom meet. 
Members of the NCTE get together and ex- 
change good ideas, but “down below them is 
a stratum of teachers who know nothing of 
the sort of thing that was talked about at 
Atlantic City.” She believes that if we are to 
survive, we shall have to help raise the level 
of our own profession. Some of the sugges- 
tions Miss Stearns makes are: let English 
teachers (1) come to an agreement as to the 
nature, content, and purpose of secondary- 
school English; (2) help eliminate the 
“dreary” teacher by conducting a little 
propaganda campaign among superintend- 
ents and other hiring agencies “‘to choose 
English teachers to teach English’’; (3) see 
that all English teachers receive all possible 
encouragement and stimulus to improve 
their teaching. Apropos of this last, Miss 
Stearns suggests that the NCTE and local 
English organizations persuade school dis- 
tricts to provide school subscriptions to the 
various English publications and to make 
better provisions for their teachers to attend 
conferences. As she points out, the lower- 
paid teachers, who are responsible for a 
large concentration of “dreary” teaching, 
often do not, for strictly economic reasons, 
join organizations or attend meetings. 
“Many of them simply cannot afford to go 
to conventions like the one at Atlantic City, 
yet they are the ones who need such oppor- 
tunities the most.” School boards, too, need 
to be prodded to let teachers put into prac- 
tice what they learn in the educational 


methods courses which the school boards re- 
quire them to take! Miss Stearns also sug- 
gests that the NCTE see to it that interest- 
ing, nontechnical articles on current meth- 
ods of teaching English get into the national 
magazines. The adult public needs to have 
the aims and methods of modern English 
teaching made intelligible to it. 


THE VALUE OF SCHOOL PUBLICA- 
tions as a source of desirable group experi- 


ences is discussed by Nellie L. Merrick and , 


Warren C. Seyfert in a recent number of the 
School Review. Some group experiences 
which school publications provide are: a 
project worthy of group attack which helps 
the individual child to use his talents no 
matter what their dimensions; a work situa- 
tion with a variety of ages and personalities 
which helps the student find his own place in 
an essentially heterogeneous group; a work 
period in which he has to learn to distribute 
his own time and meet the demands of the 
job; a task more complex than he could as- 
sume alone. 


“HOW TO USE FILMS IN TEACHING 
Intelligently,” by Beatrice Schwartz, tells 
the means of obtaining films and using them 
and how they can interlock with classroom 
instruction. It appears in the February Pro- 
gressive Education. 


“LIBRARIES FOCUS ON FILM COUN- 
cils” describes how the Film Council of 
Dallas, Texas, came into being. Miss Bertha 
Landers, the film librarian of the Dallas 
Public Library, has contributed this account 
of its purposes and organization to the 
March American Library Association Bul- 
letin. 


“SPEAKING OF FILMS,” A NEW 
thirty-two page manual prepared for the re- 
cently established Film Council of America, 
is written to serve as a special aid to com- 
munity groups wanting to make full use of 
informational motion pictures and other 
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audio-visual media. A limited number of 
copies are available for immediate distribu- 
tion to individuals who are ready to aid in 
establishing local film councils. Requests for 
copies should contain information about 
such plans and should be addressed to The 
Film Council of America, Room 1228, Man- 
hattan Building, 431 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago 5, Ill. 


“THE ENGLISH TEACHER AND THE 
Slow Pupil,” by A. H. Lass and Frank A. 
Smerling, provides a valuable summary de- 
scription of procedures and materials help- 
ful in stimulating the slow student. The 
traits of slow students are described, and 
methods which the authors have found suc- 
cessful in handling them are discussed. This 
appears in the February High Points, pub- 
lished by the Board of Education, New 
York City. 


A COMPREHENSIVE GUIDE TO SUM- 
mer educational opportunities for teachers 
appears in the Teacher Edition of Scholastic 
for March 17. Information on summer 
schools outside the United States is sched- 
uled to appear in the April 14 Scholastic 
Teacher. The March number lists more than 
four hundred and fifty institutions offering 
summer sessions. These do not include insti- 
tutions devoted to such special subjects as 
music or theology. All those listed are ac- 
credited. 
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THE READING CLINIC STAFF, TEM- 
ple University, will sponsor an annual In- 
stitute on Developmental Reading, June 
23-27. With the 1947 reading clinic insti- 
tutes, a three-year evaluation program be- 
gins. This will make it possible for boards of 
education and state departments of educa- 
tion to send delegates for the dual purpose of 
organizing new programs and of evaluating 
existing programs. For 1947 the emphasis 
will be placed on the integrated language arts 
approach to the reading problem; for 1948, 
the content area approach; for 1949, the se- 
mantic, or meaning, approach. The theme 
for each year has been established to guide 
the organization of the developmental in- 
stitutes. 


A MEETING OF THE CONSTITUENT 
Members (organizations belonging) of the 
American Council on Education in Washing- 
ton, January 24-25, adopted resolutions 
favoring a federal Department of Educa- 
tion, Health, and Security in the President’s 
Cabinet and against universal military 
training until a broad study (which the reso- 
lution describes) is made by the President’s 
commission already appointed. The dele- 
gates favored, in general, federal aid to edu- 
cation but expressed confusingly various 
opinions concerning distribution of such 
funds. NCTE representatives were Presi- 
dent Porter G. Perrin and Past-President 
Angela M. Broening. 


Harry A. Domincovich 


The death of Harry A. Domincovich in February was a great loss to the National 
Council of Teachers of English and to his very many friends. Mr. Domincovich arranged 
all the seventeen conferences held on Friday afternoon of the 1946 convention as well as 
the section meetings of Saturday morning—and none has been better planned or more 
smoothly carried out. He had for several years been the effective chairman of the NCTE 
Committee on International Relations and was Second Vice-President of the Council last 


year. 


We all echo the comment of Irvin C. Poley, who had worked a long time with Mr. 
Domincovich at Germantown Friends School, that ““Dommie” was brilliant and selfless. 
We may add that he was unflagging even when very weary. 


W. W. H. 


Books 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHER 
EDUCATION 


In 1938 the Commission on Teacher Ed- 
ucation was set up by the American Council 
on Education; the commission completed its 
work in September, 1944. Under Dr. Karl'W. 
Bigelow as director, the study was carried 
on in a varied group of colleges and universi- 
ties, including institutions primarily de- 
signed for teacher training and liberal arts 
colleges where teaching is only one of many 
vocations in preparation. The present vol- 
ume, entitled The Improvement of Teacher 
Education, is the final publication in a long 
series of books, pamphlets, and mimeo- 
graphed units which cover such diverse sub- 
jects as a report of the early planning con- 
ferences, recommendations for improving 
Ph.D. programs, evaluation of teacher edu- 
cation, and a summary of information on 
child growth deemed most important for 
teachers. Reading through the final report, 
in which mention is made of all these re- 
ports, leaves one with increased awareness 
of the highly complex nature of the teacher’s 
responsibilities and consequently of his 
training. 

Obviously this final statement is con- 
cerned more with an overview of the work of 
the commission than with detailed recom- 
mendations. It would probably be wiser, 
therefore, for the average high-school 
teacher to concern himself with some of the 
special volumes and pamphlets previously 
issued. The present report is, however, a 
good summary and certainly should be read 
by any teacher who is as yet unaware of the 
existence and general work of the commis- 
sion. Too frequently such work is very slow 
in reaching the very individuals who are 
most in need of its emphases. 

‘Commission on Teacher Education, The Im- 


provement of Teacher Education. Washington: Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1946. Pp. xi+283. 


While the commission dealt with teacher 
training in general, and not with the peculiar 
problems of any one area of instruction 
(such as English, for example), its findings 
are significant to any teacher. Coming out 
as the final volume does, at a time when 
effectiveness as well as the compensation of 
teachers is being discussed (and undoubt- 
edly these questions are related), it is likely 
that teacher-training institutions every- 
where will give much attention to this report 
and the volumes which preceded it. Certain 
emphases may be mentioned here. 

The commission recommends that “at 
least three-eighths of the college experience 
of a prospective teacher should have as its 
primary objectives those properly ascribable 
to general education.” They further state 
that “general education should be concerned 
with the body and the emotions as well as 
with the intellect.” There is consistent em- 
phasis on experience in planning his own 
general education as a desirable part in the 
training of a teacher, with the obvious im- 
plication that teachers should, as part of 
their work, participate in the making of cur- 
riculums and should have skill in leading 
their own pupils in planning. 

Emphasis is given to experience with the 
arts and with other nonverbal materials of 
varied sorts. This emphasis should be 
studied carefully by teachers of English. 
Certainly there is need for constant revalu- 
ation of the role of the written word and the 
spoken word in modern society. It would be 
well for English teachers to ponder the 
various publications of the commission in 
order to gain perspective on their own mate- 
rials. Obviously today teachers should take 
an attitude of inquiry rather than a defen- 
sive one. The reports of the commission 
leave no doubt as to the existence of plenty 
of work for teachers; the problems raised 
do, however, call for revaluation of present 
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materials and procedures. It is interesting 
that these implications have come through a 
study—not of the curriculum of the public 
schools—but of the development of teachers 
in training themselves. 


A final but by no means minor emphasis 
is on the absurdity of thinking that teacher 
training can be completed through study for 
a degree; rather it appears in the reports 
increasingly as a lifelong process. To this, 
graduate schools are asked to contribute, 
but much of the work must develop in the 
local community and school group. The 
emphasis on continued training is therefore 
also an emphasis on the teacher’s share in a 
society which must find its way out of con- 
fusions and conflicts. There is not the slight- 
est hint in the reports that such responsibil- 
ity is peculiar to any one area of teaching. 
Those of us who teach the language and 
literature of young people should read these 
reports with care. 

Lov La BRANT 


New York UNIVERSITY 


SEE AMERICA FIRST 


See America first! See it more completely 
than did Columbus—North and South, 
Anglo-Saxon and Latin. From your arm- 
chair learn what America means to William 
Rose Benét, how beautiful it is to Katharine 
Lee Bates. Laugh at your American ways 
while others laugh with you. Then soberly, 
thrillingly, look at “‘the big flag, the red, 
white and blue flag,” the flag of freedom “‘for 
all peoples in our trust.” 


On the theme “love of country” the au- 
thors of Within the Americas" open the door 
to the Americas. First, they present the 
“U.S.A.”—its land and its people, the lat- 
ter’s humor, philosophy, and patriotism. 
Attention centers next on Canada, where 
the Indian’s paddle sings, the bald eagle is 
lord of the air, and the geese fly in V forma- 


' Elizabeth Collette, Tom Peete Cross, and Elmer 
C. Stauffer, Within the Americas. Boston: Ginn & 
Co., 1946. Pp. 540. $2.32. 


tion against the sky. Maria Chapdelaine and 
Evangeline are there, lest we forget the 
French. Nor is Alaska forgotten. The photo- 
graph of an airplane over Dutch Harbor 
accompanies a true story, far more exciting 
than tales of the gold rush in 1897 and 1898. 
Then on to “South of the Rio Grande” 
where a volcano grew overnight in Dioni- 
sio’s cornfield, where the ancient Mayas 
worshipped the Rain God, where the 
Gauchos sang their cowboy songs on the 
Argentinean pampas, where Gabriela Mis- 
tral, Chilean poetess and Nobel prize 
winner, wrote about the little girl that lost a 
finger. Much of this section is in translation. 
The editors are to be congratulated on their 
choice of selections. Not only are some of 
Latin America’s best writers represented, 
but the translators are unexcelled in their 
work. Several are eminent poets. A bit of 
philosophy not to be missed is the inclusion 
of Robert Frost’s ‘‘Mending Wall” at the 
conclusion of this section. ‘‘Americans’’— 
sketches by or about seventeen of the great 
but not always renowned—ranging from 
Paul Revere and Nathan Hale to Simon 
Bolivar and Booker T. Washington, con- 
cludes this kaleidoscopic presentation of the 
Americas. 

Two observations on content and ar- 
rangement may be made. Little of the mate- 
rial is new, save that from Latin America. 
In this section one wonders at the inclusion 
of works by non-Latins when excerpts from 
Lautaro (the story of the young Araucanian 
hero of Chile), from Shadows on the Pampas 
(the tale of Argentina’s Huckleberry Finn), 
from The Land of the Pheasant and the Deer 
(a collection of Mayan legends from Yuca- 
tan), and from The Vortex (in which there is 
a vivid description of the jungle) are avail- 
able in good English translation and of in- 
terest to ninth graders, for whom the book 
is prepared. 

The interpolation of such sections as: 
“The Animal World,” “Our Scientific 
World,” and “Treasure Island” between the 
three main divisions breaks the unity of the 
book and weakens the emphasis on the gen- 
eral theme. 
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However, if Within the Americas does not 
urge the stay-at-home to leave his easy 
resting-place for a trek into the Canadian 
wilds, a trip roughing it through the good 
old U.S.A. or an adventure down the Pan- 
American Highway, it will not be because 


the delights of this hemisphere have not 
been spread enticingly before his eyes. To 
the editors’ “‘Bon voyagel” we add “jFeliz 
viajel”’ 

Nora B. THOMPSON 


Lower MERION (ARDMORE, Pa.) ScHOOL 


Brief Reviews 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


The Memory of Certain Persons. By JOHN ERSKINE. 
Lippincott. Pp. 439. $4.00. 


Mr. Erskine has written a charming personal 
autobiography, with emphasis upon the personali- 
ties of people whom he has known intimately or 
slightly. There are proud nostalgic memories of his 
clan and of his schooldays. Of his life as an under- 
graduate and a faculty member of Columbia Uni- 
versity and of his teaching at Amherst he writes with 
wit and affection. Of special interest are his stories 
of the Dickinson Feud, of the Lafcadio Hearn manu- 
scripts, of reading in great books, of his joy in music, 
of his travels and lectures. There are reticences, but 
he is always optimistic—and scholarly. 


The Wayward Bus. By JouN STEINBECK. Viking. 
$2.75. 


A bus is stalled on a muddy detour in a sparsely 
settled region in California. The driver, a Mexican, 
is a “real man,” the women say. The passengers are 
a third-rate group of sex-ridden, frustrated, inhibited 
creatures. (Mrs. Joad said, “We are the people.’’) 
The critics are having a wonderful time with the 
book. Is it a parable, a study of man and his lack of 
ideals and integrity, or just a second-rate Steinbeck? 
Quite readable. 


The Left Hand Is the Dreamer. By NANCY WILSON 

Ross. Duell, Sloan. $3.50. 

Time, present; setting, New York State. Scenes 
in Vienna, New Mexico, New York. Fredericka 
Perry, a privileged member of a privileged family, 
was married, had two children, and was a bit of an 
artist. She was attractive but selfish, lazy, bored, and 
conceited. She was relieved when her husband, in his 
early thirties, enlisted. Soon she met a scholarly 
middle-aged refugee! There are interesting char- 
acters, episodes, and shrewd observations. 


The Mountain Lion. By JEAN STAFFORD. Harcourt. 
Pp. 231. $2.75. 
By the author of Boston Adventure. A tragic, 
sometimes sinister, story of adolescence and child- 
hood. At eight and ten, Molly and Ralph were pals. 


Their rather silly mother was devoted to the memory 
of her father, whose portrait dominated the home. 
Two older sisters were socially ambitious. The ‘“‘dear 
pastor” is quite a person. The children turned to a 
step-grandfather and in time to his son on a Colo- 
rado ranch. Here they grew up emotionally and 
physically. Subtle, brilliant prose. 


Mrs. Mike: The Story of Katherine Mary Flannigan. 
By BENeEDIcT and NANcy FREEDMAN. Coward- 
McCann. Pp. 312. $2.75. 

A love-adventure story based upon the life of a 
young Boston girl who went to the Canadian wilds 
and married a Canadian Mountie. Trapping, In- 
dians, “breeds,” and incredible adventures aplenty. 
Literary Guild choice for March. A best seller. 


A Room on the Route. By GoDFREY BLUNDEN. Lip- 
pincott. Pp. 327. $3.00. 


Peasants, spies, soldiers, workers, old revolu- 
tionists and new Communists, even Americans, live, 
or come and go, in a Moscow apartment on “The 
Route.” They live under the stress of fear and ten- 
sion because “The Route,” being the street along 
which men of the Kremlin drive to their vast estates, 
is closely guarded. A powerful, dramatic story of 
fear in Russian life. The first notes for this novel, 
says the author, were made during three years spent 
in Moscow and other European countries. It seems 
sincere. Controversial. 


Blood Brother. By E..1otr ARNOLD. Duell, Sloan. 

Pp. 558. $3.00. 

By the author of The Commandos. A story of two 
remarkable leaders—an Indian and a white man. 
Apache warfare (1856-72), the Mexican Purchase, 
and the opening of the great Southwest form the 
background. The fate of the Apaches, who were dis- 
regarded when the United States purchased their 
land from Mexico, is a timely subject today. Re- 
search, organization, and high purpose make this a 
great book, but there are 558 pages. 


Gentleman’s Agreement. By Laura Z. Hopson. 
Simon & Schuster. $2.75. 


Phil Green, wishing to write a series of articles on 
anti-Semitism, spread the rumor that he was Jewish. 
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He had the usual experiences. Reminiscent of Focus. 
Fervent. 


Best Plays of the Modern American Drama. Edited by 
Joun GaAssNER. Crown. $3.00. 


Fifteen popular recent plays: Born Yesterday, 
The Time of Your Life, The Voice of the Turtle, Abe 
Lincoln in Illinois, and others. 


Fabulous Voyager: James Joyce’s Ulysses. By Ricx- 
ARD M. Kalin. University of Chicago Press. Pp. 
299. $4.00. 

In the first chapter, “Talking about Injustice,” 
Professor Kain says: ““With microscopic exactitude 
Joyce revealed the inherent contradictions and 
shortcomings of modern civilization. It is my pur- 
pose to analyze and explain in detail his findings and 
the skill with which they are rendered.” Joyce, Pro- 
fessor Kain believes, “towers above the barren 
wasteland of twentieth-century culture.” End 
maps; reproductions of 1904 Evening Telegram news 
and clippings. Readable. 


The Lincoln Reader. Edited by Paut M. ANGLE. 
Rutgers University Press. Pp. 564. $3.75. 


February Book-of-the-Month Club selection. 
One hundred and seventy-nine selections from six- 
ty-five authors. Dr. Angle’s running comments blend 
these selections into a complete story of Lincoln’s 
life and his times. Illustrations. Index. 


Life and the Dream. By Mary Cotum. Doubleday. 
$3.50. 

Memories of the Abbey Theatre in Dublin, art 
circles in London and Paris, and the intellectual life 
of America, where she has lived at times since 1914. 
Her own childhood and student days in Ireland and 
her friendship with James Joyce and Eleanor Wylie 
are of particular interest. 


The Big Bonanza. By DAN DEQUILLE (WILLIAM 
Wricut). Knopf. Pp. 439. $5.00. 


An authentic account of the discovery, history, 
and working of the world-renowned Comstock Lode 
of Nevada and the epic of Virginia City—now a 
semideserted town. First published in 1876. The 
original illustrations have been retained. This vol- 
ume is the first of the Borzoi “Western Americana” 
to be issued. The author was a newspaperman—an 
intimate friend of Mark Twain. 


The Time Machine. By H. G. WELLS. Random. Pp. 
86. $2.75. 
Copyright 1895 and 1931. New Preface written 


by the author for this edition. Beautifully designed 
and handsomely illustrated by W. A. Dwiggins. 


Boston: Cradle of Liberty, 1630-1776. By JOHN JEN- 
NinGS. Doubleday. Pp. 335. $3.50. 


The author of Salem Frigate, Next to Valour, etc., 
has re-created Boston’s early history. Beside the 


Boston Tea Party, Boston Massacre, Paul Revere, 
Bunker Hill, and all those important historical 
events, he has placed tales of witchcraft, smuggling, 
slave-running, Norse legends, etc.—those fascinating 
glimpses of a people that make history real. Always 
there is the sea. ‘““The Boston people have salt in 
their veins.” End maps, illustrations. 


Harps in the Wind: The Story of the Singing Hutchin- 
sons. By CAROL Brink. Macmillan. Pp. 312. 
$3.50. 

An individual story, a family story, a story of 
nineteenth-century America. For more than sixty 
years—beginning in 1842—the family was before the 
public, traveling about New England and even to 
Minnesota. They sang for all good causes—they had 
high ideals. Not the least charm of the book are the 
snatches of old songs which caught the public 
fancy—amusing to compare with “Open the Door, 
Richard.” Old portraits. 


Divide the Heart. By R. E. Dane. Reynal & Hitch- 
cock. Pp. 183. $2.50. 


Seven short stories of Americans in France, of the 
impact of American and French temperaments. 
Background of war and postwar. Mystical, exotic, 
tender. 


The Ravager. By Davip Lorp. Fell. $3.00. 


The dramatic story of a Mexican bandit, with 
grandiose and selfish dreams of liberating his people; 
he brings terror and tragedy to all with whom he 
comes in contact. 


The Pageant of Chinese History. By ELIzABETH 
SEEGER. Longmans. Pp. 414. $3.50. 


From 3000 B.c. to the founding of the republic. 
A vivid picture of Chinese culture, philosophy, hu- 
mor, and family life. Dorothy Canfield Fisher says 
it is “lucid, coherent, very readable... . humane, 
enlightened, and intelligent.”” Over 400 pages. End 
maps. Illustrations. 


Our Fair City. Edited by Ropert S. ALLEN. Van- 
guard. Pp. 387. $3.50. 

By the co-author of Washington Merry-Go- 
Round. Introduction: “Still Corrupt and Content.” 
Who really runs the machinery of our great cities? 
Will our dream-plans for clean efficient cities ever 
come true? In answer to these and other questions 
Mr. Allen has selected seventeen leading cities, and 
in each he has chosen a leading writer or analyst of 
public affairs, an unbiased man who knows the city, 
to tell the bare truth—all of it, and nothing but— 
about the graft and corruption, no matter whom he 
must criticize. His statement that “there was scarce- 
ly a city in Nazi Germany or Jingoist Japan that was 
not managed more efficiently and intelligently than 
comparable communities in the United States” is 
shocking. 
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Novels of Mystery from the Victorian Age. Selected 
with an Introduction by MAurRICE RICHARDSON. 
Duell, Sloan. Pp. 678. $3.95. 


Contains The Woman in White, Wilkie Collins; 
The Nottinghill Mystery, Anonymous; Carmilla, 
J. Sheridan Lefann; Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, R. L. 
Stevenson. 


China’s Destiny and Chinese Economic Theory. By 
CHIANG KAI-SHEK. With Notes and commentary 
by Put.ip JAFFE. Roy Publishers. Pp. 347. $3.50. 


Called the Mein Kampf of China, widely circu- 
lated there four years ago, now appearing in Eng- 
lish. China’s Destiny is required reading in Chinese 
schools and colleges. The Chinese were not encour- 
aged to read Chinese Economic Theory. The transla- 
tion was made by two Chinese scholars. Introduc- 
tory chapter by Philip Jaffe. Chiang Kai-shek’s ver- 
sion of racial supremacy, his scorn of Western politi- 
cal concepts, his plans for dictatorship and foreign 
relations are of deep significance. Controversial. 


The Private Life of Guy de Maupassant. By RONALD 
KIRKBRIDE. Fell. $3.00. 


The author has sought to reconstruct the inward 
emotional struggle of a man whose doom is madness 
even while as a writer he seems to be sane. Kirkbride 
has drawn facts—often using sentences and para- 
graphs from De Maupassant’s letters and stories. 
Two stories, “Boule de Seuf” and “La Hola,” are 
included both because the author has drawn sub- 
stantially from them and because they are good ex- 
amples of De Maupassant’s method and the gradual 
development of his insanity. 


The American Novels and Stories of Henry James. 
Edited by F. O. MatrutessEN. Knopf. Pp. 993. 
$5.00. 


Lengthy introduction. The Ivory Tower, The Bos- 
tonians, Washington Square, and The Europeans are 
complete. There are nine short stories. 


Fighters for Freedom. By HARLAN EUGENE READ. 
McBride. Pp. 287. $2.50. 


The story of liberty throughout the ages. The 
author has made a reaffirmation and a re-evaluation 
of the democratic process. He says plainly that the 
fight is not yet won and must be continued if we are 
to have and to hold freedom. 


Native American Humor. Edited by James R. 
ASWELL. Harper. Pp. 396. $3.50. 
A wide selection of yarns, tall tales, sketches, and 


anecdotes, written by the great and the unknown, 
from Colonial] days to the 1890’s. Nearly 400 pages. 


Women and a New Society: The New Democracy. By 
CHARLOTTE LEUTKENS. Duell, Sloan. Pp. 128. 
$2.50. 

With 14 pictorial charts in color designed by 

Isotype Institute and 70 photographs. 


Meet Abraham Lincoln. By G. LYNN SUMNER. 
Harper. Pp. 78. $1.50. 


Profiles of the Prairie President. 


Call Me Ishmael. By CHARLES OLSON. Reynal & 
Hitchcock. Pp. 119. $2.50. 


A scholarly and appreciative study of Moby Dick 
and Melville’s debt to Shakespeare. 


Who Has Seen the Wind. By W. O. MITCHELL. 
Little, Brown. Pp. 300. $2.50. 
How a little Canadian boy grew up. A sensitive 
story of small-town life and a boy who loved nature. 


The Rediscovery of Morals: With Special Reference to 
Race and Class Conflicts. By Henry C. LINK. 
Dutton. Pp. 223. $2.50. 


Dedicated to the younger generation in their 
struggle with the false ideologies which older genera- 
tions have thrust upon them. Mr. Link believes that 
ethical teaching should be a part of every curricu- 
lum. 


One Basket: Thirty-one Short Stories. By EDNA 
FERBER. Simon & Schuster. $3.50. 


In chronological order—with her own evaluation. 


Rubens in America. By JAN-ALBERT Goris and 
Juutus S. HELD. Pantheon. $8.50. 


More than a hundred collotype reproductions of 
the paintings and drawings by Rubens in American 
collections. Catalogue by Dr. Julius S. Held, 
Columbia University. Size 9 X 12 inches. 


The Practicing of Christopher. By JOSEPHINE 
Dial. $2.75. 


Winner of the Hopewood 1946 Award. The story 
of a nine-year-old boy, Christopher, and the people 
in his world. Convincing. 


Report to St. Peter: An Autobiographical Fragment. 
By HENDRIK WILLEM VAN Loon. Simon & 
Schuster. $3.00. 

First part of a projected autobiography. Philo- 
sophical, literary, historical allusions. Water-color 
and pen sketches. 


Words: The New Dictionary. Grosset & Dunlap. 
$2.00. 
A new low-priced 70,000-entry dictionary: new 
and original features. 


The Way of All Flesh. By SAMUEL BuTLER. Double- 
day. $5.00. 


“Doubleday Illustrated Classics” edition. Ilus- 
trated by André Durenceau. Boxed. 
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Australia: Its Resources and Development. Edited by 
G. L. Woop. Macmillan. $3.50. 


Articles by scholars, scientists, and public officials 
give a survey of the economic resources of Australia 
and their possibilities of development. 


70 Miles from a Lemon. By Haypie YATEs. Hough- 
ton. $3.00. 


A member of the New Yorker staff with her hus- 
band, wishing to escape from sophisticated life, fled 
to Wyoming in 1920. This is a chronicle of their 
adventures in the region of the Crow Indian Reser- 
vation in Big Horn Mountains. Illustrated by John 
O. Cosgrove. For the armchair. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


Hamlet without Tears. By I. J. Semper. Loras College 
Press, 1946. Pp. 106. $1.50. 


Interprets the character of Hamlet as a philoso- 
pher-prince whose philosophy is that of Thomas 
Aquinas. 


The Satire of Jonathan Swift. By HERBERT Davis. 
Macmillan. Pp. 109. $2.00. 


Three lectures—on A Tale of a Tub, Swift’s po- 
litical action pamphlets, and Gulliver’s Travels and 
the Modest Proposal—by the president of Smith 
College, who is also noted for his editorial and critical 
labors in the field of eighteenth-century literature. 


How To Read the Bible. By EpGaR J. GOODSPEED. 
Winston. 1946. Pp. 244. $2.50. 


A companion and guide to the reading of the 
Bible, not a summary, by a great biblical scholar. 
His approach is literary and historical, and the chief 
books are taken up as biography, oratory, history, 
poetry, drama, fiction, letters, and visions, in the 
light of the times which produced them and the pur- 
poses of their author. 


Reading for Self Education. By W. E. Scuutrt. 
Harper. Pp. 255. $3.00. 


The purpose of this volume is to offer a discipline 
in the kind of reading which should provide the best 


training of the intellect. Study includes both poetry 
and prose. Methods for increasing comprehension, 
vocabulary, concentration, and memory are dis- 
cussed, representative passages from great authors 
are analyzed and discussed, and collateral reading 
suggested. 


Outline-History of American Literature. By BARTHO- 
Low V. CRAWFORD, ALEXANDER C. KERN, and 
Morriss H. NEEDLEMAN. Barnes & Noble, 1945. 
Pp. 323. $1.25. 

A compact manual primarily for the undergradu- 
ate. Includes extensive current bibliographies. 


A Victorian Album: Some Lady Novelists of the 
Period. By Lucy Poate Stessrns. Columbia 
University Press. $2.50. 

“These excellent ladies believed that God 
watched, punished, and rewarded; they were always 
conscious of His supervision and knew that He 
approved their firm dealings with the vices and 
virtues of their characters. Their long novels seldom 
closed with marriage. Frequently it was the writer’s 
task to lay the genteel heroine in the family vault 
....or bury her with her fatherless child in the 
solitary valley remote from human eyes.” There are 
essays about a miscellany of the unsung writers, 
and Charlotte Bronté, E. Gaskell, G. Eliot, M. 
Oliphant; biographical notes and preface. 


Explorations in General Education. Edited by Roy 
IvAN JOHNSON. Harper. Pp. 262. $3.00. 


Describes the evolution of the present curriculum 
of Stephens College during the course of the last 
twenty-five years of experience and experiment. 


Bennington College. By BARBARA JONES. Harper. 
1946. Pp. 239. $2.50. 
A comprehensive history and appraisal of the 
educational idea for which Bennington College 
stands. 


Antioch College. By ALGO D. HENDERSON and Doro- 
THY HALL. Harper. 1946. Pp. 280. $3.00. 


Describes the design of liberal education which is 
distinctively Antioch’s own. 


A new highway to reading pleasure and skill in reading 


READING TODAY 


BOOK ONE - BOOK TWO - BOOK THREE 


A DISTINCTIVE DEVELOPMENTAL READING PROGRAM 
FOR GRADES SEVEN, AND EIGHT, AND NINE 


ETHEL M. ORR 
Montclair Public Schools, 
Montclair, N.J. 


EVELYN T. HOLSTON 


General Supervisor of Junior 


The READING TODAY series stimulates inter- 
est in reading, defines reading purposes, and de- 
velops progressive mastery of reading skills. 


It offers interesting, challenging, new selections 
—selections thoroughly tested for teacher and 


High Schools, Springtield, Mass. pupil reaction. 


STELLA S. CENTER 
Director of the Reading 
Clinic, New York University 


Each book is equipped with well-planned readin 
exercises providing practice in a variety of read- 
ing techniques. 


Handsomely bound.... illustrated in color 
Teachers’ Manuals available for each grade 


You are cordially invited to write for more details about this modern series 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


New York 17 Chicago 7 Boston 16 


Atlanta 3 Dallas | 


SHAPING 
SENTENCES 


Here are worksheets to teach 
sentence sense the construc- 
tive way—at low cost, with 
high efficiency. 


Send $1.00 for 4 assorted class-sets of 
SHAPING SENTENCES 


THE FLEXIBLE TEACHING TOOL 


EDUCATIONAL BROADSIDES CO. 
1159 BEDFORD AVE. BROOKLYN 16, N.Y. 


San Francisco 5 


Ry 


The cost to us of each test: 


zy of a cent in paper 
zy of a cent in ink 
10 hours in skilled labor 
2 to 12 for reading the book 
2 to 3 for forming the test 
| for cutting stencil, running 
copies, filing, and recording. 


The cost to you of each test: 


6 cents, with key 
$5.25 per hundred 


BOOK-A-DAY TESTS 


BOX 41 - HILL CITY - SOUTH DAKOTA 
Send stamp for list and sample 
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The Reading-Motivated Series— 
THE ADVENTURES OF CANOLLES 


By Helen Heffernan, Miriam Crenshaw, and Aline Merritt 


A New Remedial or History-Readiness Reader 


This new reader follows the same plan of organization which has proved 
effective in the popular DESERT TREASURE: 


READING LEVEL: 4th grade. 


INTEREST LEVEL: 7th and 8th grades. 
FIRST PART: a fascinating tale of adventure in the days of the Ameri- 


can War for Independence. 


SECOND PART: short factual chapters about “Life in the Young 
Republic,” designed to give the student an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the cultural background of American democracy. There are 


work plans for both sections. 


List Price, $1.52 


HARR WAGNER PUBLISHING COMPANY « San Francisco 


What will 
your students read after 
they leave college? 


The most usable guide to books of 
permanent worth for college students 
and adults is 


Good Reading 


in which 1500 such titles are classi- 
fied and annotated. 


$0.30 each + 25% discount on 10 or more 
* 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
211 West 68th Street Chicago 21 


IDYLLS OF 
» THE KING 


—THE KING’S 
HENCHMAN 


by Ward & Bernard 
Price, $1.32 


Here is the newest addition to our famous 
Comparative Classics Series and promises to 
be the most popular. Here we find the 
romantic charm of Alfred, Lord Tenny- 
son’s Idylls combined with the modern 
masterpiece of Edna St. Vincent Millay— 
The King’s Henchman, which gained world 
acclaim when it was produced as an opera 
at the Metropolitan. Everyone who has 
read this book thrills to the universal ap- 
peal of love, chivalry, and intrigue inter- 
woven in each. 


Write for Descriptive Booklet ‘‘E]’’ 
Describing All the Books in the Comparative Series 


NOBLE and NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 
72 Fifth Avenue 


New York 11, N.Y. 
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FOURTH Editions 
English in Action 


By J. C. TRESSLER 


The Fourth Edition retains the flexible, time-tested organiza- 
tion for clear-cut, definite training in reading, writing, thinking, 
and speaking, and adds new, stimulating exercises and teaching 
devices. Two-book and four-book editions. Teacher’s Manuals, 
Practice Books, Answer Books. Grades 9-12. 


Junior English in Action 
By TRESSLER and SHELMADINE 


The Fourth Edition places increased emphasis on grammar, 
speech improvement, attentive listening, and observation. 
Book and magazine lists have been modernized and expanded. 
New, interesting stories and activities on up-to-the-minute 
topics are provided. Three books. Teacher’s Manuals, Practice 
Books, Answer Books. Grades 7-9. 


Send for enlargements of cartoons illustrating 
the English in Action series 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 
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